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4 Artists who are 


proud to perform 
for the Victor. 


Nearly everyone knows Sousa’s Band, 
but not one-twentieth of the people of 
the United States have actually heard 
it. Richard Jose’s marvelously high 
tenor, De Wolf Hopper, with his 
inimitable ‘Casey at the Bat,”” Len 
Spencer’s funny sketches, Arthur Pryor 
and his Band—all have a_ national 
fame; but how many of them have 
you ever heard ? 

You can hear anyone and everyone 
of these great singers, great bands, great 
entertainers—and a hundred more— 
with the Victor. They sing for you, 
play for you, or bring a good laugh, 
whenever you “feel in the mood.”’ 

Think what an inspiration to an 
artist—to be heard by enthusiastic 
millions today and in years to come. 


Victors and Victor Records for sale by all leading Music 
Houses and Talking Machine dealers. 





The Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden N.J.U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Photos of Ada Jones, Collins, Spencer and Macdonough, by the Channell Studio. 
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WALTER H. PAGE, EpiTor 
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The March of Events 


R. BRYAN has for a third time thrown 
away a victory for the Democratic 
: party. At both the elections 
when he was a candidate for the Presidency, 
the Democrats might have won—would almost 
surely have won—if he had not driven: away 
all the conservative forces of American life 
In spite of this repeated mistake, the party 
rallied around him again and gave him a third 
opportunity; and again he has thrown away a 
good chance of victory—if he is to be the candi- 
date. And in spite of this latest capital error 
of leadership, which is so grave as to be an 
affront, he will still probably be nominated, 
and—again certainly defeated. 

Our oldest great political party surely has 
hard fortune. Although at least half the 
voters in the Union are Democrats, or would 
be Democrats under normal conditions, the 
party seems doomed to be led from its old 
paths into ways in which its conservative mem- 
bers cannot go. Its misfortune is its emotional 
devotion to a misguiding personality. 


II 


It was a very extraordinary occurrence, an 
occurrence almost without parallel in our 
history, that two years before the time to make 
Presidential nominations, the leaders and ap- 
parently the masses of the Democratic party 
should have taken the occasion of Mr. Bryan’s 
coming home from a journey around the world 
practically to give him another nomination. On 
such an occasion, instead of holding himself 
within the bounds of his party’s ancient faith 
and its best traditions, and thus rallying its 
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divided factions, he put himself on a platform 
that invites dissension and defeat. 

In his speech made at New York, he con- 
structed a platform that had a plank about 
every conceivable public subject, the main 
heads of which are: 


To submit all international difficulties to an arbitrating 
inquiry before beginning war; 

To prohibit the navy from being used to force the col- 
lection of debts—the Drago doctrine; 

To promise the Philippines independence; 

To convene Congress immediately after its electioi— 
which will require a constitutional amendment; 

To elect Senators by a popular vote—which also will 
require a constitutional amendment, but which is in effect 
coming into fashion without such an amendment. 


These are good or innocent suggestions, but 
they can play no important part in a cam- 
paign. 

The compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, without 
compulsory acceptance of the result; 

An eight-hour day; 

No “government by injunction.” 


These are bids for the elusive thing: called the 
“labor” vote. 

Then came three planks. which might have 
won him and his party ‘a victory, if he had 
formulated these and no more: 

Power to levy a national income-tax, by a constitutional 
amendment; 

Publicity of campaign contributions and prohibition of 
contributions by corporations; 

A revision of the tariff. 

If he had stopped here, he would still have 
been on safe ground—still have been on sound 
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Democratic ground. But he made a fatal 
plunge when he advocated 

The national regulation and license of interstate corpor- 
ations, and 

The national ownership and management of interstate 


railroads. 


Thereby the very essence of Democratic doc- 
trine was denied; and the man who was asked 
to lead the party said, in effect: ‘Yes, I will 
lead it if you will follow me in exactly the 
opposite direction from the way the party has 
hitherto gone; for its one great old doctrine 
has failed.” 

Then and there Mr. Bryan again betrayed 
a great party trust; and, if the party follow 
him, it will again drive into other parties all 
its conservative members more surely than it 
drove them away when he insisted upon the 
free coinage of silver. 


Ill 


It is vain to say that Mr. Bryan was expres- 
sing only his personal opinion. ‘This was not 
an occasion for mere personal opinion. He 
was, in effect, accepting a nomination for the 
Presidency. He was making a Democratic 
platform. That is what the members of his 
party who came to hear him from every part 
of the Union asked him to do. It was the 
beginning of the party’s campaign for the 
Presidency. If he become the party’s nominee, 
the party cannot help carrying this burden of 
his doctrine of the government-ownership of 
railroads, whether it endorse it or not. The 
only way the party can now escape the 
disadvantage of the doctrine will be to nomi- 
nate another man—an event that seems at the 
moment unlikely to take place. 


IV 


Plainly we are flung into party chaos. Since 
the rise of the controversy over slavery, we 
have had no such confusion. Let us recall 
what our great parties have stood for and see, 
if we can, vvhat roads lead to clear vision. 

First of all the Democratic party, the most 
venerable and persistent political organization 
inour history, which no mistakescan kill, has for 
a century stood for a very definite and clear 
principle. This principle is local government, 
not astrong central government, and everywhere 
as little government as possible. This prin- 
ciple forbids the interference of government 
with business; and, for this reason, it forbids a 
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tariff except for revenue. The main article of 
the Democratic faith, therefore, forbids that 
the Government should own railroads or any 
other business, or operate them, or in any way 
interfere with them unless they break the law. 
Mr. Bryan’s proposition that the National 
Government should own and operate railroads 
is the most violent denial and betrayal of the 
Democratic faith that was ever made in our 
whole history. 

The Republican party has stood for a 
stronger National Government than the Demo- 
cratic party, and hence for a protective tariff; 
a tariff that shall help manufacturers to keep 
competing wares from coming into our markets 
and enable them to sell at a greater profit. 
Other such policies of a strong central govern- 
ment and of interference with private business 
are parts of the Republican creed and practice. 
But no Republican has ever proposed so sweep- 
ing an extension of the central government’s 
power as Mr. Bryan has proposed. 

These two party tendencies are the old ten- 
dencies, and they are perfectly clear. 

Now confusion has come during recent 
years, first from the rapid rise of corporations. 
Strong corporations (railroads among them) 
have, in many cases, usurped the real powers 
of government—have controlled local and even 
national politics. The chief cause of this 
failure of the Government to hold corporations 
within proper limits has been the breakdown, 
first of local governments and then, to an 
extent, of the National Government itself. 


V 

The best remedy for these evils—perhaps 
the only effective and permanent remedy— 
would be the building up again of vigorous 
local governments—municipal and _ state. 
Every corporation is the creature of some 
state. If local governments were everywhere 
vigorous and strong and just, we should have 
no corporation scandals in our political life. 

And the great chance that the Democratic 
party now has to save the nation is to restore 
the power of local governments—not to go in 
the other direction. But, since local govern- 
ment in so many communities is weak and has 
become the creature of commercial organiza- 
tions, we have lately set about the correction 
of these abuses, not only by strengthening 
local governments, but also by the use of the 
punitive power of the National Government. 
This is the meaning of all the anti-trust and 
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8034 THE 
the rate-regulating legislation—legislation that 
would have been unnecessary and never would 
have been thought of but for the breakdown 
of local governments. 

Most philosophic students of our political 
development who have given their approval 
to these regulative measures of the National 
Government have regarded this method of 
checking these evils as really a retrograde 
movement—a method of violence, an uncertain 
method; but they have approved it because 
by this method the civic conscience of the 
people may be aroused to strengthen their 
local government. The National Government 
cannot regulate everything—cannot watch over 
every business—the business of butchers and of 
railroads and of the mixers of humbug medi- 
cines and of the canners of decayed fruit. These 
are duties of local police. 

All the excitement that we have been having 
these last few years about such duties as these 
—this strenuous activity—is not making any 
new political philosophy. It is all at best only 
an inverted way of arousing the people to 
proper political action at home; to revive the 
civic conscience; to recover from the careless- 
ness which has permitted corporations to take 
unfair advantage of individuals and of com- 
munities. It has added nothing to our political 
thought or theory. 

But it has confused Mr. Bryan and many 
other good men—so confused him that in one 
breath he says ‘‘we must remove protective 
duties, because they force the Government to 
interfere with private business,” and ‘the 
Government must itself engage in business and 
own and operate the railroads’—two propo- 
sitions that are violently contradictory. 

VI 

If, then, the Government is to own the rail- 
roads—and this may possibly be at last the 
only way out of our difficulties if the people 
have really lost the old power of effective local 
government—if this is to happen, it may be 
well. But it cannot happen as an achieve- 
ment of the Democratic party. It will be the 
doing of a party that would make Thomas 
Jefferson turn in his grave and Grover Cleve- 
land despair of our liberties; and these are two 
great Democratic names. 

And it is conceivable that we shall at some 
time have government-owned railroads. We 
have now, in Boston and in New York, for 
example, subways owned by these cities. And 
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Mr. Bryan’s oratory may hasten the movement 
for government-ownership. There are many 
thoughtful men who desire and expect such a 
movement to grow. But it will grow by the 
extension of ownership by local governments, 
not by the plunging in of the National Govern- 
ment to acquire an incalculable amount of 
property and to conduct an_ incalculably 
intricate business. 

All this will come, if it come, gradually; and 
not as a movement of any national party. 
And the only party that could not conceivably 
advocate it and retain its identity is the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It follows, therefore, that Mr. Bryan is still 
an agitator and not a leader. A well-meaning 
man, a popular orator of great power, he may 
be a prophet; but he lacks the judgment for 
practical political leadership. 

VII 

And yet the fact is that representative gov- 
ernment fas failed—for the time at least. 
We have, therefore, already broken with the 
past. New conditions confront us. The rail- 
roads with their strong shippers and other 
big combinations have done violence to per- 
sonal liberty and to representative government. 
If the old kind of government has failed, shall 
we sit helplessly and be afraid to try a new kind ? 

This is the question that Mr. Bryan is caus- 
ing thousands of men to ask themselves who 
know little political history, who are not 
acquainted with political theory, and who 
have no fear of revolutionary experiments. 

The normal way to go about the task of 
reviving personal liberty is by such work as 
the best local governments are doing. The 
movements for really strong local governments 
in Missouri, in Illinois, in Pennsylvania, in 
New Jersey—these lead in the right direction. 
If they go far enough they will shear the cor- 
porations of power to rule us. 

We can, then, go inecither of two ways in our 
effort to get back the power of the people to 
rule themselves. We can go back to the old 
paths and strengthen our civic character and 
still keep the kind of representative govern- 
ment that we developed from English antece- 


dents. Or we can fling antecedents to the 
winds and follow New Zealand into state 


socialism. This last way is easy to discuss; 
it is possible to understand; we may come to 
it—or be driven to it. But the chances are 
that we shall take the other course. And the 
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way back to the old paths is the way for either 
political party which hopes for victory. 


THE DOLLAR CAMPAIGN FUND 


O collect a campaign fund by one dollar 
subscriptions is the ideal. plan for 
every political party—ideal, but is it proving 
practical? To collect a political fund from 
corporations smacks of criminality on both 
sides. A corporation has no right so to spend 
its money without the consent of all its stock- 
holders; and a political party that receives 
money from corporations is put in a position 
that embarrasses it—or ought to embarrass it. 

A popular subscription to carry on a cam- 
paign, on the other hand, gives every member 
who subscribes a keener personal concern about 
it, and the fund is a measure of the popular 
interest that the campaign arouses. If the 
mass of voters of any party do not care enough 
about its success to give some money to win it, 
the party ought to be defeated. This method 
is the only fair and really honest method of 
raising a fund; and it will be gratifying if there 
is a large enough response to the appeals of 
each party to make it the fashion hereafter. 

One thing is certain: if we return to the old 
method of collecting large sums from corpora- 
tions for political uses, a volcano will burst 
forth somewhere on some day in comparison 
with which the insurance scandals and the 
butchers’ scandals will appear insignificant. 
The execrable examples of the late Mr. Wm. 
C. Whitney and Senator Mark Hanna led in 
the direction of revolution. The moral sense 
of the people will not always submit to that. 

The smaller, honestly got funds make also 
for desirable economies. For instance, the 
parties may refrain from publishing the cus- 
tomary campaign-books. Not a vote will be 
lost and many a lie less will be told by this 
forbearance. The permanent disappearance 
of the frightful thing that political campaign- 
books have come to be would bring a moral 
gain in political life. They have been the 
most disreputable literature of our day. 


TO STOCKHOLDERS IN CORPORATIONS 


F COURSE the remedy for corporations’ 
giving money to campaign funds, as 

for other wrong acts, comes home at last to 
the stockholders. During the lusty and pros- 
perous and reckless years since the rise of cor- 
porations—this period of the youth of these 
artificial entities—the stockholder has been 





a very humble person. Almost every great 
corporation has been managed autocratically 
by one man or a set of men; and this must be 
so. For mere stockholders have no time— 
often they have no particular wish—to affect 
the management. If they receive dividends 
they do not often ask questions. 

But there does seem to be rising in the public 
conscience a feeling that, after all, the stock- 
holder is the man upon whom the ultimate 
responsibility for a corporation must rest. 
Publicity is more urgently demanded, so that 
stockholders may know at any time how their 
corporations are managed. If a man own 
stock in a badly managed company, or a com- 
pany that he has reason to be ashamed of, 
he ought either to bring about a change of its 
management, or he ought to sell his stock. 
When such a course of action becomes general, 
there will be a very great elevation of corpora- 
tion morals. 

Nor is this mere ‘‘sentimental business.” 
In the long run those corporations of whom 
all their stockholders are proud will be the 
most profitable. They will, as a rule, secure 
the best management and earn the largest 
dividends. The time of irresponsible autoc- 
racies in business is going to pass. The 
power and the ability of corporation managers 
will not be less, but their power will rest on the 
securer foundation of stockholders’ approval. 
An elected and removable autocrat does no 
offense to our theories of democracy. But 
a permanent autocrat runs counter to all 
American principles. 

The application of all these general remarks 
is personal—do you, you who read this para- 
graph, own shares in a corporation? How 
well and how honestly is that corporation 
managed? If you do not know, can you find 
out? Ifit bea badly, or dishonorably, managed 
company, what is your duty? When every 
man answers such questions as these by his 
conscience, a very much larger proportion of 
corporations will be honest than individuals; 
for very few companies indeed are made 
up wholly of careless and easy-going or indif- 
ferent men. 


INSURANCE CRIMINALS YET UNPUNISHED 


@ is a disappointment to the moral 

sense of the whole country that not 
a single man who had to do with the misuse 
of the money of any one of the three big life 
insurance companies in New York has been 
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punished or even tried. The investigation 
revealed criminal acts—so, at least, it seems 
to the layman. More than one trustee, for 
instance, used money belonging to his company 
for participation in syndicates—that is to say, 
speculative purposes—in which he himself 
shared. Only parts of the profits of these 
speculations were paid into the treasuries 
ot the companies. By such transactions trus- 
tees used property for their personal gain and 
got profits from its use. Is that not embez- 
zlement? 

Again, subsidiary trust companies and 
banks, managed or directed by trustees of these 
insurance companies, used the money of some 
of these companies; and so large a proportion 
of the profits of this use of trust-money went 
to these trustees, and so small a proportion to 
the insurance companies, as to make such 
transactions clearly criminal. 

Now, whether proof of guilt in transactions 

of this kind and in other wrong uses of insur- 
ance money by its trustees could be got before 
a trial to make convictions certain—that is 
not for a layman tosay. Nor can the public 
make a good judgment whether the criminal 
code specifically covers the particular kinds of 
crimes that some of the trustees surely com- 
mitted. But this is true, beyond all quibble 
—money was misused by its trustees, dis- 
honestly and deliberately misused, misused for 
their personal profit, and to the loss of the 
companies; and these offenses are surely 
criminal offenses. There is no gainsaying 
that. 
‘Yet almost a year has passed since these 
crimes were made known, some of them by 
confession, and nct a man has been called to 
account. 





Mr. Jerome, the district-attorney, has dis-- 


appointed the public because none of these 
‘men has been brought to trial. He is known 


to be both a courageous and an honest official.-- 


We think that nobody has lost confidence in 
Mr. Jerome’s character; but the hope and 
expectation of the people have been disap- 
pointed, and the public does not understand 
why no criminal prosecution has followed these 
exposures. 

These great companies are known to be 
solvent. There has, therefore, been no panic 
of policy-holders. But the promised and 


hoped-for thorough-going reforms seem not 
to have come, because the wrong-doers remain 
unpunished; and, so far as the public knows, 
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these companies are still more or less “in 


Wall Street.” . 


THE DEGRADATION OF NEW YORK LAWYERS 


i ee only is the public disappointed be- 
cause-no wrong-doer among the offi- 
cers or the directors of the big insurance com- 
panies has been brought to trial; but this dis- 
appointment has taken the form of definite 
distrust of many eminent members of the New 
York Bar. There are lawyers in New York 
who, during the period of the financial debauch 
with the money of these insurance companies 
have made great fortunes. Their clients have 
been the financiers and promoters who used 
this trust-money to further their schemes; 
other financiers and promoters who needed to 
find technically lawful ways to do wrong things; 
others, still, who have procured changes in 
statutes—a little amendment to a law here, 
another there, year after year, till the original 
purpose of the law was taken out of it; men 
who having broken the law needed to secure 
immunity without publicity—in a word, men 
who have profited by breaches or evasions or 
wrong changes of laws. 

The influence, the ingenuity, and the industry 
that have been very profitable in the recent 
practice of the law in New York are the influ- 
ence, the ingenuity, and the industry that have 
been used to further wrong-doing. Much of 
this wrong-doing has been legal—has been 
technically within the law; for to make it so has 
been the very purpose of this practice. But 
it is essentially dishonest. A day must come 
when the New York Bar will say that these 
things are dishonest; and it can say this effect- 
ively only by discrediting some of its most. 
distinguished members. Else the profession 
will suffer an increasing suspicion and degrad- 
ation in the public mind. 





LYNCHINGS—GOOD AND BAD SOIL FOR THEM 


ECENT events in the two Carolinas 
prove that lynching, as other crimes, 
responds to public opinion. In South Carolina, 
where there were recently three lynchings in a 
single week, mob-law is tolerated, if not openly 
approved, by a larger and more influential part 
of public opinion than in North Carolina, 
where lynchings have always been few, where 
there is a strong public opinion that vigorously 
condemns mob-law, where the whole press has 
for years spoken against it unequivocally, and 
where the leader of a recent lynching-mob was 
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tried and convicted. Every community is 
what its own members make it—in this respect 
_as in others. A well-informed and influential 
citizen of North Carolina writes to THE 
Wor.Lp’s WoRK: 


“There is not one decent man who favored the lynching 
at Salisbury. Governor Glenn and Judge Long have 
behind them every respectable man in the county and in 
the state; and, of course, they know it. I think that every 
lynching that has occurred in this state has been done by 
a low, rough, lawless element of the population. Public 
opinion in North Carolina would have justified the sheriff 
if he had ordered his deputies to fire into the mob. That 
is what ought to have been done; and the lives that would 
thus have been sacrificed would, I believe, have been 
the last that would ever have been needed to be taken in 
such a cause in this state.” 


The leader of the North Carolina mob who 
was convicted was an ex-convict, which shows 
that, in this case at least, the lynchers were not 
“the best men of the community.” The fre- 
quent assertion in telegraphic despatches that 
the “‘best men” and the “leading citizens”’ of 
Southern communities form mobs is, in most 
cases, a slander. 

In spite of the outburst of lynchings in the 
summer, they become very much less frequent, 
if not every year, certainly every five years or 
every decade. The denser settlement of the 
country, the growth of a better civic conscious- 
ness—all good forces, from educational to in- 
dustrial—are fast putting this barbarism be- 
hind us. But meantime it is true, as a gen- 
eral proposition, that lynchings give a measure 
of the civic soil from which they spring— 
whether in the North or the West or the South. 


SIX PUBLIC MEN 


HE public men whose names are often- 

est in mind this fall make an uncom- 

mon group and every one is interesting for a 
different reason. 

President Roosevelt remains as large a 
figure in the public mind as ever. He has 
held aloof, as became him, from further per- 
sonal participation in the campaign than to 
write a letter about the ‘“‘issues.”” But his 
political activities and the tendency of his 
policies are the most important political facts 
of the year. Certainly they are talked about 
more than all other subjects—except, perhaps, 
for the moment, Mr. Bryan’s fantastic pro- 
gramme. The Democrats in many districts 
have “sounded alarm” at the pace that the 
President has taken toward the centralization 


of the Government. But they are somewhat 
handicapped because several of his most con- 
spicuous actions have been the carrying into 
effect of policies that the Democrats them- 
selves have approved in their national plat- 
forms. Thus, in spite of the quietest summer 
that Mr. Roosevelt has had since he became 
President, he has cut as large a figure in public 
discussion as ever. His great popularity is 
a valuable asset—one of the chief assets—of 
his party. 

The wisdom of his withdrawing himself 
from the next Presidential contest becomes 
clearer all the while. He has thereby won free- 
dom from the little wars of factions and from 
the suspicion that he is trying to shape par- 
tizan policies. No President could have a 
greater independence nor a more properly 
remote attitude to merely partisan activity 
than he has. And he has thereby gained in 
the highest esteem of the nation. His action 
has added to his popularity a very substantial 
dignity. His influence on American life is yet 
a rising and deepening influence, for it con- 
tinues to grow and has not reached its height. 


II 


Mr. Bryan’s voice is his fortune—his voice 
and his democratic instincts—just as his bad 
judgment is his political bankruptcy. He 
stands for the common man against the priv- 
ileged man, and there is no higher praise for 
the purpose of a public personage in a democ- 
racy. 

But he carries in his mind far too much 
baggage—sound ideas in a heap with eco- 
nomic junk—half-thought-out theories and 
quack cures. Take, for example, his advo- 
cacy of an eight-hour day. He has the right 
underlying principle; for the hours of labor 
ought to be as short as economic justice will 
permit. But there are occupations in which 
a six-hour day is too long, and others in which 
a nine-hour or a ten-hour day is a necessity. 
Many of his doctrines are good to make 
policies and statutes of, and all are good to 
make sounding phrases about. And his sound- 
ing phrases deceive him. Mr. Bryan has 
grown in toleration, in eloquence, in a mellow 
love of his fellows; and he has most of the 


qualities of a great popular leader. But, in ‘ 


clear thinking and in the high art of taking 
public sentiment as it is and shaping it and 
making it serve high practical ends, he shows 
the same shortcomings in his maturity that 
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he showed when he began his oratorical pub- 
lic career. 

But he is the most popular American orator, 
returned from such travel as every public man 
should have, fresh from contact with great 
leaders in other lands, with a broadened under- 
standing of government, with a gentle nature 
made still more kindly by an enthusiastic 
welcome everywhere, and with a hope renewed 
that he must once have abandoned and must 
again abandon. 

We are sometimes told that oratory has 
ceased to be a great force in the world. But 
here is a man whose political beginnings and 
rise and growth in popularity have an ora- 
torical basis and support—and no other basis 
and support. And, if you were following him 
now from one audience to another, you would 
see as high a pitch of enthusiasm and as spon- 
taneous a response to oratory, perhaps, as 
American audiences have ever shown. He 
is like Henry Clay in this—that he is univer- 
sally popular but is not a leader. 


III 


It is another kind of enthusiasm, with 
which oratory has nothing to do, but with 
which frankness has everything to do, that 
Mr. Jerome arouses. His thought is perfectly 
clear and simple: the rule of bosses means 
the loss of civic manhood and of political 
freedom and honesty. That is the sum and 
substance of his message. A Democrat by 
political faith, he is as violently opposed to 
Tammany and its bosses as he is to the bosses 
of the Republican machines. It is, therefore, 
political method that he stands for rather than 
political doctrine. What he regards as his 
particular mission is to make the parties mean 
something again—to open a way for convic- 
_tion and sincerity again to count for something 
in political life. 

Just how great his qualities of leadership 
are, no one can yet say. His great victories 
in New York City were the result of his moral 
power, but many physical and _ incidental 
causes contributed to them. He has tried 
himself only in a peculiar political field. 

His brusqueness is a virtue with a fault. 
Although he, too, stands for the common man, 
he has come to stand for him from a sense 
of justice rather than by instinct. He is a 


democrat by conviction rather than by nature. 
Men who think will follow him. Men who 
only feel may or may not. 
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But the public service that he has done as 
a scornful and uncompromising enemy of 
bosses entitles him to the lasting gratitude 
and to the further confidence of the people. 
Whether he has any real genius for leading 
men—that must yet be proved. 


IV 


Secretary Taft would be the best practical 
successor of Mr. Roosevelt to continue the 
spirit and the policies of the Administration. 
He gets hold on the people, by his deeds, by 
his bearing, and by his speech. There is no 
man who regards the public service in a higher 
way than he—as a means to a great end; and 
that end is the just service of the whole people. 

Mr. Taft has already made a secure place 
for himself in our history as our foremost 
colonial administrator. He took one of the 
most difficult tasks in the world when he 
became the first governor of the Philippine 
Islands; and he did it in a way to set the im- 
press of his character on our colonial policy 
forever—perhaps of all other colonial policies 
as well. 

As Secretary of War he has shown himself 
a remarkable Cabinet officer. His character 
is great enough to force men to forgive his 
mistakes. For instance, his petulant treat- 
ment of a chief engineer of the Panama Canal 
is not remembered against him by the mass 
of men. He has qualities of popular leader- 
ship, combined with a firm sense of justice— 
an executive and judge in one. 


V 


Men whose judgment is worth most agree 
that, as an executive, Secretary Root is one 
of the foremost men in the public life of this 
generation. As Secretary of War he made a 
thorough reorganization of the army and of 
his department and (more difficult yet) he 
secured from Congress the legislation that he 
needed; and he did this with so little fuss that 
the public was hardly aware of it. He works 
quietly, persistently, somewhat out of the 
public gaze. He depends on his own clear 
thought, his own unremitting labor—his thor- 
oughness. 

As Secretary of State, he has seized on the 
one important task left undone by his more 
imaginative predecessor; and his visit to South 
America is a great feat of international diplo- 
macy most skilfully done. 

But the inexorable logic of the man, his 


























A HEALTH LESSON 


systematic habits, his absorbing industry, have 
kept him a stranger to the masses and to 
methods of touching the masses directly. The 
people do not know him and he will probably 
never make their acquaintance. He could 
not shake hands for a year—not to say for a 
decade or more, as his chief and Mr. Bryan 
have—nor could he possibly produce on John 
Jones the impression that he has a_per- 
sonal concern for Mrs. Jones’s welfare; for he 
hasn’t. 

But it is a cause of just and high pride that 
the first of the Cabinet portfolios is held by a 
man of such ability as few governments in 
the world have been able to command. 

VI 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst believes, in 
so far as he is capable of having a conviction, 
that he is a friend of the common man. But 
-his mind is unfurnished and his character 
lacks depth. He put himself in a position, 
in the beginning of his newspaper career, of 
hostility to organized life—an enemy of society. 
Two classes flock to him—the outcasts of 
society and a certain kind of revolutionists, or 
reformers, who are not outcasts but enemies 
of the established order of things. 

Any man who sets out in a general protest 
against things as they are will fight many real 
evils; and so far, so good. But he will also 
become an apostle of chaos and >f humbug; 
for he is forced to assume that those who have 
failed and are discontented are always right. 

Such a man, even with the help of a fortune, 
can never go very far; for he is a menace rather 
than a real danger. His activity will always 
be among the frazzles of American life and 
not with its warp and woof. Men whose 
memories go back a decade or two will recall 
Ben Butler, who was an abler man than Mr. 
Hearst. He became Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and a candidate for the Presidency. 
But what of it? Butler was a real fact of an 
insincere man. So far as his public character 
is concerned, Hearst is an insincere manufac- 
tured personality. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WORK AND “LABOR” 


F YOU had a big job of work to be done 
and you had tried to get white men to 

do it and they had not worked well; and you 
had tried black men and they also had done 
it ill; and you had then found out by experience 
what you might have found out before by 
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inquiry that yellow men are s.:ely the best 
men to do this job, and, perhaps, the only 
men who can do it steadily and well—of course 
you would hire yellow men as soon as you could 
and blame yourself for not having hired them 
in the first place. 

This is precisely what our Canal Commis- 
sion is said to be preparing to do in Panama, 
and it is the only sensible thing to do. Much 
of the labor of cutting the canal can be done 
better by Chinese laborers than by West 
Indian Negroes; and Chinese laborers are 
now to be tried. 

The common sense of this action is so 
obvious that it would not excite remark but 
for the strange thing that happens in excitable 
minds when shoveling dirt is looked at no 
longer as work but as “Labor.” Then it 
ceases to be a joband becomes talk, bugaboo, 
and at last humbug. ‘‘Labor”’ says that we 
must not employ Chinamen, in a tone that 
would have us believe that there is something 
sacred about ‘“‘Labor” and something horrible 
about Chinamen, even in comparison with 
Jamaican Negroes. A little common sense 
would make “Labor” much more effective 
and respectable. 

The facts are these. The Attorney-General 
is said to have given the opinion that the em- 
ployment of Chinese for this purpose will not 
be a violation of the restriction act nor of the 
contract-labor act; they are to be brought to 
the Isthmus under good conditions, are to be 
treated decently, and are definitely to be sent 
home again. If this programme be carried 
out there will not be a repetition of the Fng- 
lish mistake in South Africa. 


A HEALTH LESSON FROM THE ISTHMUS 


R. WILLIAM C. GORGAS, the Chief 

Sanitary Officer of the Panama Canal 

Zone, in a paper read at the last meeting of the 

American Society of Tropical Medicine, made 
this cheerful statement: 

“Even if we cannot decrease malaria below what it is 
at present, we shall have succeeded in building the Canal 
with no greater number of days lost from disease than 
if we were building it at home.”’ 

Malaria is the worst enemy of man in 
Panama, as it was of the American troops in 
Cuba during the Spanish War. Though our 
army lost more men in Cuba from yellow fever 
and from typhoid, it was malaria, according 
to Colonel Gorgas, who served in the Santiago 
campaign, that really prostrated the army 
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there. Thousands of men who aiterward 
recovered were incapacitated. Panama, he 
declares, is as favorable a place for the devel- 
opment of malaria as there is anywhere, and 
the experience of the French was that malaria 
was their greatest obstacle. It has proved 
to be the worst enemy thus far in our work. 
In the swamps and streams the anopheles 
mosquitos, which are the agents by which the 
malaria germ is transmitted, have bred in 
great numbers, and many of the laborers 
have been infected. Yet in February of this 
year, with a force of 22,000 men on the pay- 
roll, there were only twenty-two men per 
thousand sick, three-fourths of these with 
malaria. This would not be a large sick-rate 
in a healthy locality in the United States. Of 
1,055 cases of malaria which Colonel Gorgas 
treated personally in six months, there were 
only five deaths. 

The low sick-rate and the low death-rate 
have been brought about by draining the 
areas near towns and villages, in order to leave 
as few breeding places as possible for the 
mosquitos. In some places oil has been used. 
Houses have been fitted with screens and the 
inhabitants of the Zone have been influenced 
to use mosquito bars. In addition, the men are 
urged to take small doses of quinine regularly. 
‘Year by year,” says Colonel Gorgas, “ the 
ditching will decrease the number of anopheles, 
and the treatment of the patients in hospital and 
the constant giving of prophylactic quinine will 
decrease the number of people who are liable 
to spread the infection, and I believe that 
these two forces will act and react as time 
goes on.” Our conditions in the past year 
have been as trying as they are likely to be. 

It seems, then, not an improbable result of 
our work in Panama that we shall, to a great 
extent, subdue malaria there; and if there, 
the more certainly also in malarial regions at 
home. 


THE RISE OF WAGES AND THEIR VALUE 


HE National Bureau of Labor pub- 
lished, a little while ago, the results 

of its inquiry into the wages paid in represen- 
tative manufacturing industries, and showed 
that the average wage per hour was a little more 
than 14 per cent. higher in 1905 than it was in 
the same industries in 1904; that the average 
hours of labor a week remained the same; and 
that the number of workers in these establish- 
ments had increased more than 6 per cent.— 
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in a word, higher wages were paid in 1905 than 
in 1904, more workers were employed, and 
the hours of work were the same. But the 
price of food rose on an average of a little more 
than one-half of 1 per cent. The net result, 
therefore, is that an hour’s work in 1905 
bought 1 per cent. more food than in 1904. 

We get a far better measure of this tendency 
if we take a longer period. Thus, the average 
hourly wage in 1905 was nearly 19 per cent. 
more than the average hourly wage in these. 
same industries during the ten years from 
1890 to 1899—a very great increase; the average 
number of hours of work per week was 4 per 
cent. less; and the average number of workers 
increased by one-third. 

These “averages” show, of course, only a 
tendency. Your hourly wage may have in- 
creased more or less than 19 per cent. and the 
number of hours a week that you work may 
have been reduced more or less than 4 per 
cent.; or you may employ a third more men 
in your shop, or a fourth more. The value of 
such statistics is only this—that they show first 
an enormously rapid increase of production 
since 1890, and a far greater increase in wages 
than in the cost of food. Every class of people 
profits by these changes. Whether the profit 
is equitably divided we shall never know till 
we can all agree on what an equitable division 
is; and no such agreement seems imminent. 
But we are getting on immensely well and in- 
creasing our wages, our products, and our 
earnings at a rate that is making every capable 
American more and more comfortable. Yet 
mere statistics feed no mouths; and how well 
every man and his family are fed and clad and 
sheltered and trained depends, as these things 
always will depend, on individual good man- - 
agement. 


DO SALARIES ALSO RISE? 


[‘ is often said that the salaried and pro- 

fessional class fares relatively less 
well than either the commercial or the wage- 
earning class in this flood of prosperity. The 
cost of living has greatly increased in ten 
years; but have professional salaries and in- 
comes correspondingly increased? Probably 
they have—that is to say, the most capable 
persons of this class have risen in fortune with 
the rising tide. But doubtless very many more 
have not risen. For the truth is, a large part 
of the dead wood of every generation drifts 
into salaried places—persons who are capable of 
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doing mere routine work, and who have not the 
vigor to become skilled wage-earners or to rise 
to better salaried positions. No economic 
organization of the world can do much for 
merely routine folk. They’earn merely routine 
rewards, and there is no fund out of which more 
can be paid to them. Respectable mediocrity 
and sub-mediocrity—these must always lag in 
the economic progress that society makes, for 
the very simple reason that they contribute 
-little to this progress. It always has been 
easier to find a man or a woman for a merely 
routine task than to find a good blacksmith or 
carpenter or person of resourcefulness who 
can add values and activities by his leadership 
or by his ingenuity and originality. 


AGAIN, THE QUESTION OF GOOD MEAT 


HE pressure of an indignant public 
opinion, of a loss of trade, and of the 
new Federal Meat Inspection law have forced 
the great packers in Chicago to begin to clean 
up their premises; and it is to be hoped that 
these influences have had a similar effect in 
other slaughter-houses where cleanliness was 
neglected. But whether the people of the 
United States will yet have honest and clean 
meat-products depends on more things than 
these. 

In the first place, it is too soon to be sure 
that the new Federal law is sufficient. ‘There 
. is, for instance, no requirement that cans shall 
bear the date when they were sealed up. And 
the old inspection law, under this same adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Department, was 
not enforced—was, in fact, used by the packers 
as an advertisement of purity which it did not 
assure. . 

But the weakest place of all is the local in- 
spection. As far as Chicago is concerned, this 
seems yet to be wholly inadequate and unsatis- 
factory; and the Federal law cannot touch this. 
Meat sold within the state where it is butchered 
and meat products sold within the state where 
they are put up are exempt from Federal in- 
spection. The only sensible plan for Chicago 
or any other city to adopt is to remove its 
inspectors, bacteriologists, and all other such 
scientific servants beyond the reach of all 
possible political control or interference; and 
there will never be complete safety in any com- 
munity that does not have the good sense and 
the good management to do this. 

In the meantime, it is gratifying to publish 
Mr. Marcosson’s description of the improve- 


ments, making for cleanliness, that are going 
on in the principal Chicago packing houses—a 
result that justifies all the airing of the scandal. 


THE ENORMOUS RISE IN FARM-LAND VALUES 


HE national Department of Agricul- 
ture has put forth an explanation of 
the rise of value in farm land based on 45,000 
answers to its inquiries; and this information 
is matter for a very interesting economic study. 
Throughout the whole country, farm land has 
increased in value more than 38 per cent. since 
1900; and this is so astounding a fact as to 
make its explanation important. A long list 
of reasons are given for it, which may be divided 
into stable reasons and artificial or temporary 
reasons. Among the stable reasons are: 


Rural free delivery, electric railways, and good roads, 

The movement of townspeople to the country, 

The pressure of population and the scarcity of free land, 

Better and cheaper transportation and market facilities, 

Better cultural methods, resulting in improvement of 
the soil itself, by draining, fencing, better fertilization, etc. 


The rise in value caused by these influences 
may be regarded as permanent; and to the 
extent to which they have raised values these 
values will endure. But other causes are 
assigned which may be temporary, such as: 


A series of good crop years, 

Better prices for farm products, 

The decline in the rate of interest in rural communities, 

Investments made in farm land by persons who are not 
farmers—such as townspeople. 


These causes all follow in the wake of the 
others. They are secondary causes, and they 
depend on the others. In so far as values have 
risen because of speculative or semi-speculative 
purchases, because of a temporary plenty of 
money, and a succession of good crop years, it 
may be a fictitious rise. If real and permanent 
values in five years have increased one-half of 
38 per cent., the farmer has prospered to a 
remarkable degree and probably far beyond 
the increase in the prosperity of any other 
large class. If he be wise, he will reckon as q 
real increase of value only so much as has come 
from these permanent causes. 

It is interesting to notice that the increase in 
farm-land values, by sections of the country, 
has in these five years, been as follows: 


The South-Central States, 40 per cent. 
The Western States, 40 per cent. 

The South-Atlantic States, 36 per cent. 
The North-Atlantic States, 13 per cent. 
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Measured by the crops that the land produces, 
cotton land showed the greatest increase—48 
per cent.; hay and grain land next—35 per 
cent.; live-stock farms, 34 per cent. 

The farmer, therefore, is the man of us all 
who is now entitled to the sincerest felicita- 
tions. What orators and poets have said about 
him for a thousand years seems at last to be 
coming true. 


THE FARMER’S DRAWBACKS 


— you would be mistaken to suppose 

that the farmer has yet an easy road 
to wealth, or in very many cases a road to 
wealth at all. For the labor that he has to hire 
costs him much more than it ever cost before. 
A farm-hand not many years ago received from 
$10 to $15 a month and his board, but he now 
receives twice as much in most parts of the 
country. The same general influences of 
prosperity that have caused a great rise in land 
values have brought an even greater increase 
in the cost of labor. 

The ‘‘common laborer” is in demand every- 
where. While many are crying out for the 
restriction of immigration, there is such a de- 
mand for trustworthy workingmen, even the 
unskilled, as has not before existed for a gener- 
ation—alike in the Middle States, in the West, 
in the South, and in the Canadian Northwest. 
The American who once worked for a dollar a 
day has found a better job, and now almost all 
the common forms of manual work in the old 
free states, except on farms, is done by Euro- 
pean peasants, and they do much farm work 
also. In the South there are not enough 
industrious Negro laborers to supply the de- 
mand. 

The farther down you go in the scale of work, 
therefore, the greater the relative increase of 
income during the prevailing prosperity. If 
we except the very rich, no other class has had 
its income doubled within the time that the 
wages for unskilled labor have risen from 
$15 or $20 a month to $30 or $40. 

There is another disadvantage that the 
farmer has—especially the small farmer. The 
machinery for marketing his crop is yet too 
awkward and costly. The handling and dis- 
tribution of dairy products, of poultry, of vege- 
tables and fruits cost a much larger proportion 
of what they fetch than the marketing and dis- 
tribution of wheat or cotton or steel or of many 
manufactured products. To a degree this 
must be so, because of the perishable nature 
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of most of the small farmer’s products and 
of the small quantity that any one farmer 
sells. 

But there is room here for a whole series of 
helpful reforms in the machinery of retail 
transportation and sale. 


ABOUT SPELLING AND SIMPLE SPELLERS 
HE Simplified Spelling Board, main- 
tained by Mr. Carnegie, has been 
adding to the gaiety of nations. It has, of 
course, the support of most philologists, who 
make an irrefutable argument for their cause; 
for nothing is more illogical or absurd than the 
forms in which printing caught and hardened 
many English words and many classes of 
words. So far as logic goes the spelling 
reformers are invincible. 

But as far as common sense goes (and it goes 
a very long way in the workaday world) they 
are very simple reformers indeed, and they 
provoke and deserve the smiles of mankind; 
for words, especially since the printed form has 
become so strongly fixed, are things that change 
themselves and refuse to be changed, to any 
considerable extent, by boards or executive 
orders. Here is a case, then, where logic and 
common sense clash; and, as usual, logic gets 
the worst of it. 

But the Board shows its appreciation of the 
difficulties by the very moderate changes rec- 
ommended. 

The next sad and ludicrous fact is the un- 
fathomable ignorance of the history of our 
language that the volumes of comment pro- 
voked by the President has revealed. Men 
have written about it in anger and in positively 
illiterate ignorance and magnified the innocent 
simplicity of scholars into a solemn assault on 
some eternal verity. Our spelling, though 
indefensible, is impregnable. Nobody can 
materially change it. Why, then, become 
excited? Within a month or two, we shall 
have forgotten the whole subject and the lan- 
guage will be spelled as before—in spite of the 
literature that will come from the White House 
and from the public schools of Duluth, the 
“capital of the unsalted seas.” 

Meantime, more than half the spellings 
recommended by Mr. Carnegie’s simple Board 
have become common in the United States; 
and others are slowly winning their way, some 
through popular ignorance and some by reason 
of their convenience; and others will for a long 
time be causes of fitful controversy in idle 
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“literary clubs.” ‘Shall we write ¢hru?”’—is 
a good question to divide any village popula- 
tion into two camps—for a month. But the 
village will recover. 


DEATH ON ROAD AND RAIL 


HE driving of automobiles for pleasure 

is yet in a reckless stage. Most of 

these machines are far from perfect, and their 
imperfection is one source of danger. But 
a far greater source is the inexperience and 
thoughtlessness of those that drive them. 
When you think that a car of even six or eight 
horse-power, not to speak of twenty or forty or 
eighty horse-power, is nothing less than a loco- 
motive without a track to guide it; that many 
men and women who have had no mechanical 
training or experience run them; that their 
power deceives and intoxicates the novice 
so that a speed of twenty or thirty miles an 
hour seems less than ten; and that many of 
them are cared for and run by hired chauffeurs 
who were awkward stablemen of last year— 


what wonder is it that the newspapers of 
Boston, New York, and Chicago in a single 
day lately reported twenty-one accidents, in- 
cluding ten serious injuries, and four deaths? 

The machine has, no doubt, come into use 
too suddenly to warrant us in expecting any 
other result in a “free”? country, where every 
man with a new toy is permitted to break his 
own neck and to endanger the lives of others. 
And there is, perhaps, no remedy but time 
and experience. In time more men will learn 
the danger of running a swift and powerful 
machine without knowledge or experience; 
and the machines that sensible persons will 
use will be fitted with more safety devices 
and be made less dangerous. Till that time 
comes a certain proportion of the population 
will be maimed and killed as an incident in 
the coming of a desirable revolution in travel. 
We cannot help being reminded in the mean- 
time how reckless we are of human life and 
how cheap we hold it on the rail or on the 
country road. 


IS IT SAFE TO INVEST IN SOUTHERN 
PALIP iM. SPOCK? 


[THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE ROAD AND ITS RECENT SENSATIONAL DIVIDEND, TREATED WITH REFERENCE TO INVESTMENT] 


N October 1st the Southern Pacific 
Company pays the first dividend to 
the holders of its $198,000,000 com- 

mon stock. This event is the capstone of a 
structure that has been nearly fifty years in 
the building. Our country, more particularly 
that huge section of it that lies between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, has 
at last vindicated the dreams and ambitions 
of the daring financial kings of California. 
The dividend was announced by Mr. Edward 
H. Harriman. The properties that earned it 
were conceived, created, and financed by a 
coterie of more daring men, whose names are 
written large across the West. 

The Southern Pacific Company is a holding 
company, which owns the stocks of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and, directly or indirectly, 
controls the Central Pacific Railroad and a 


dozen other railways that gridiron the country 
from San Francisco to New Orleans, following 
the Pacific coast, the Mexican border, and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Since 1gor it has been held 
in control by Mr. E. H. Harriman, through 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Prior to that 
time it was controlled by Mr. Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, who built most of the railroads that 
it owns and who created it. 

The Southern Pacific Company was, there- 
fore, the life-work of Mr. Huntington and of 
his business associates. It is the lasting 
monument of a time and of a generation now 
passed. Alone of the old transcontinental 
lines, it has come to its profitable era without 
first having passed through receiverships and 
compromises. In this fact lies the vindication 


of the judgment and of the ambition of the 
men that planned and created it. 














The Central Pacific road was first surveyed 
in 1860. At that time, Collis P. Huntington 
and Mark Hopkins “kept store” in Sacra- 
mento. They and a few of their cronies sub- 
scribed the few hundred dollars necessary to 
pay for the first surveys. When the engineer 
reported favorably, they went further, and 
raised about $2,000 for another survey. This 
being favorable, they applied to the Govern- 
ment for the right to build and for land 
subsidies. These were granted in an act of 
1862. On May to, 1869, they drove the last 
spike at Promontory, Utah, and the Central 
Pacific road had reached its connection with 
the Overland Route, to form the first highway 
between the oceans. 

Meantime, the stock of the road, which was 
mostly bonus, had become valuable. In its 
rise it created many of the great fortunes 
of California. To it, Huntington, Hopkins, 
Stanford, and Crocker owed their great wealth. 
Before it was completed, in 1866, they had 
grown so great that they were strong enough 
to plan and to begin work upon another 
project—the Southern Pacific road. They 
asked and obtained from the Government the 
right to build this new line, a mighty project 
that was to link the Pacific Coast with the Gulf 
of Mexico. It was to run southward and east- 
ward, skirting the Pacific and the Mexican 
border, piercing the Texas plains, and reaching 
at last the Gulf of Mexico from Houston 
and New Orleans. Their plan was to carry 
wheat from California to Europe by way of 
New Orleans. At that time great fortunes 
were made by the men who held monopolies 
of the shipping trade from San Francisco 
around Cape Horn to Europe. The Hunt- 
ington coterie conceived the wise idea that 
they could build a railroad through to the 
Gulf and make much more money by carrying 
the traffic that way than by water. 

That was the reason for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. They built it east from 
California, bought up the Morgan lines in 
Texas and other small systems that were 
fighting for traffic through the Gulf Coast 
region, and lo! the Southern Pacific of to-day! 
Sad to relate, just as soon as they got it built 
the ocean rates collapsed, profits in the trans- 
portation of wheat from California disappeared 
entirely, and there was the Southern Pacific, a 
new road, straggling through a wilderness, 
starving in the deserts of Arizona, fighting for 
its life with the new line of ‘the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fé, born to a heritage of 
stress and storm. 

For nearly thirty tempestuous years the 
history of the road was a record of savage con- 
flict. There was much oppression in it, 
much traffic in politicians, much making and 
marring of men and cities, pages of murder 
and riot, the wringing of tribute from states 
and communities, the throttling of industries 
for private gain, the checking of a nation’s 
progress to meet a corporation’s policy; yet 
through it all runs this one thought—without 
the Southern Pacific, California was impossible. 

These are terrible yet fascinating chapters 
of the great unwritten history of the West. 
How Huntington, Hopkins, and their followers 
turned from the Central Pacific and the Over- 
land Route and threw all their tremendous 
energy into the saving of the Southern Pacific; 
how, in the end, they won their way and 
wrecked the Central Pacific, which they had 
made, and the Union Pacific, which they had 
not made; how, from this wreck, they took 
back the broken Central Pacific to make it 
part of their own Southern Pacific—these are 
but the mile-posts of the history of the past. 
Between them lie great periods of unchronicled 
events. Indian wars, Chinese riots, fights with 
road-agents, great disasters in finance, great 
industrial collapses, mark the record as it 
runs. 

Yet here, at the end, in peace, prosperity, 
and high success, a stranger announces that 
at last the Southern Pacific Company has 
declared the first dividend on its common 
stock at the high rate of 5 per cent. It was 
in 1900 that Collis P. Huntington, the last of 
the California pioneers, died. It was in 1gor 
that the Union Pacific, under the hand of Mr. 
Harriman, bought the Southern Pacific stock 
from the Huntington estate and assumed con- 
trol of the property. Since then, all the 
romance has gone out of Southern Pacific. 
It has become a splendid machine. It has 
become “harrimanized,”’ as they say in the 
West. That means, simply, that it attends 
to business. It has lost its human identity. 

For the old order has changed. In the days 
of Huntington, the Southern Pacific was 
human. So was every other Western railroad. 
If Mr. Huntington had a personal grievance 
against Mr. Oliver Ames, president of the 
Union Pacific, the two railroads were just as 
much put out about it as were the two presi- 
dents. The exchange of freight was hampered. 
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Just as likely as not a gang of Southern Pacific 
or Central Pacific engineers would put in an 
appearance in Union Pacific territory, and 
begin to mark out a new line. The history 
of Western railroads is the history of Western 
men. To the old Western railroad man, even 
now in these commercial days, the railways are 
strictly personal, intensely human. 

Coming to the Southern Pacific as it now 
is, not as it used to be, it appears that in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1906, these proper- 
ties earned a surplus after the payment of their 
fixed charges which enabled them to pay a 
7-per-cent. dividend on $40,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, and a 24-per-cent. dividend on 
$198,000,000 common stock. In addition, 
they had a surplus of $18,790,000. 

The action of the directors, or executive 
committee, in declaring the dividend on the 
common stock at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum means that they think that the road 
will continue to earn at least $10,000,000 a 
year over and above the payment of the divi- 
dends on the preferred stocks. It requires 
practically $10,000,000 to pay these 5-per-cent. 
dividends. 

Is such a dividend conservative? Looking 
back over the past five years—years of tre- 
mendous growth and great prosperity—it 
cannot be said that the record entirely justifies 
the rate of dividend. Even if one make all de- 
ductions, allowing in full for the money spent 
to improve and build up the road, the year 1906 
is the first year in which the company has had 
enough money to pay 6 per cent. on this stock. 
To start a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 
in the face of this record is a radical departure 
from the precepts and practices that have been 
in vogue in this country for the past decade. 

Of course, many things can be said on both 
sides. From this time on the public will be 
asked to buy this stock as a conservative 5 per 
cent. investment. It will be pointed out in 
glowing articles that the road is earning every 
year twice or three times the amount needed 
for the dividends. It will be explained at 
great length—and it is quite true—that the 
growth of lode mining in the Arizona, Mexico, 
and New Mexico hills is adding: millions of 
dollars to the freight receipts year by year. 
Statistics of the fruit crops of California, of 
the gold mines of Nevada, of the rice fields of 
Louisiana, will be piled up to show that the 
Southern Pacific cannot ever fail of its 
$10,000,000 per annum to pay those dividends. 


Therefore, the public will be invited, and yet 
again invited, to ‘‘come in and buy.” 

The question, therefore, is pertinent. If 
every person in the United States were to invest 
$2 in this stock it would not exhaust the 
supply by nearly $40,000,000. Of course, 
nearly half of this huge capital is locked up in 
the Union Pacific treasury, but the public 
already owns more than $100,000,000. A 
large part of this is in the hands of great 
estates and great capitalists. Is it fitting or 
right that the innocent public, the small buyer 
of securities for revenue, should buy this stock 
from these great people at the present prices? 

It has been pointed out that the dividends 
transgress the rules of conservatism as prac- 
tised among the great railways of the United 
States. It must be further pointed out that 
at the time of this declaration of dividends, 
and prior to that time, a strong belief existed 
among the best-informed men of Wall Street 
that some of the most influential directors of 
the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
had bought a large amount of this stock on 
margin. Is was further believed, and is still 
believed, that the dividends were made large 
because by this action these directors hoped 
that the Wall Street market would be stimu- 
lated, that prices would rise, and that by this 
rise they would be enabled to sell to the public 
the stocks that they had bought. 

Granting that this is true—and the public 
has a right to take it for granted in a case 
where the safety of the public’s money is 
involved—is it not reasonable to suppose that 
if, at some future date, the interests of these 
same directors would be best served by reduc- 
ing the dividend, the dividend is likely to be 
reduced ? 

This is a bald, unvarnished statement of 
the case. The suspicion may be unjust, but 
the mere fact that the suspicion exists, is wide- 
spread, and is unrefuted, justifies the innocent 
investor in using the most extreme caution in 
buying for investment the stocks of the South- 
ern Pacific Company. The theory is based 
upon sound economic principles, that the 
public should not buy stocks that have been 
suddenly inflated in value either by the de- 
claration of larger dividends, or by the publi- 
cation of record-breaking earnings. 

To sum up the facts that seem to bear upon 
the question of the fitness of these stocks to 
become at the present time a medium for wide 
investment of public savings, it is fair to say 
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in order to tempt the public to buy stocks from 
those who are carrying them on margin in 
Wall Street. 

On the whole, the count is decidedly against 
the investment of public savings in these 
shares of stock. 


that the dividend rate is higher than would be 
dictated by the precepts of conservatism; 
that the earnings have only lately shown 
sufficient revenues to pay even the rate declared ; 
and that a strong suspicion is entertained 
that the dividend was declared, at this time, 
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event to stand for the beginning of a 

national movement. In tracing the 
effort to beautify cities scientifically, a con- 
venient starting point may be found in the 
appointment in 1901 of a commission of experts 
to consider the improvement of the city of 
Washington. No doubt the example of this 
had a stimulating effect throughout the country. 
The Commission was appointed by the Senate 
in response to an appeal of the American 
Institute of Architects, in session at Wash- 
ington the previous December while the cen- 
tennial of the Capital was being celebrated. 
The Commission was composed of four mem- 
bers: two architects, a landscape designer, and 
a sculptor. The appointees were leaders in 
their professions, and not one of them was a 
resident of the District of Columbia. They 
were Messrs. Daniel H. Burnham, Charles F. 
McKim, Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and 
Augustus St. Gaudens. It was a new task 
that was given to the Commission. ‘The clos- 
est resemblance to it had been the co-operative 
planning for the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 
which Mr. Burnham was the leading spirit. 
The artistic success of that had suggested 
the improvement of Washington and naturally 
led to Mr. Burnham’s appointment on the 
Commission. The problem was inspiring and 
the Commission studied it exhaustively, even 
going to Europe to observe what other capitals 
had done. It had the advantage of dealing 


() NE chooses somewhat arbitrarily a single 


with a city that had been scientifically laid out 





in the beginning and that was possessed of 
practically unlimited financial resources. Its 
report embodied a plan comprehensive, beau- 
tiful, and reasonable, having as its basis the 
Haussmanian plan of L’Enfant, the Parisian 
engineer of early days. 


THE MODERNIZING OF HARRISBURG 


But while the Washington report was being 
prepared the idea was being developed in other 
cities. The very month that the American 
Institute of Architects was recommending the 
study of Washington by a commission, a woman 
aroused the Board of Trade of Harrisburg, 
Pa., whose 50,000 population was getting along 
with a makeshift sewerage system, with little 
and poor paving, with a park of twenty-four 
acres, and with polluted water, though it was 
the capital city of one of the richest and most 
populous states. The woman was Myra Lloyd 
Dock, a member of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Commission. In the discussion that followed 
it was agreed that $5,000 be raised as a fund 
with which to secure plans, and within ten 
days the money was secured by popular sub- 
scription. Three experts were called in to 
advise the city: Mr. James H. Fuertes, an 
engineer of New York, to report on the sewer- 
age and filtration problems; Mr. M. R. Sher- 
rerd, of Newark, N. J., to report on the paving; 
and Mr. Warren H. Manning, a landscape 
architect of Boston, to report on the parks. It 
was really the modernizing of Harrisburg that 
was undertaken; but Mr. Manning’s broad 
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grasp and far-seeing vision gave to his depart- 
ment a special emphasis and lifted the move- 
ment into the sphere of city beautifying. His 
plans called for the use of the river-front as 
a park, for the laying-out of interior parks and 
playgrounds, for the construction of a parkway 
encircling the city and connecting the near-by 
points of natural beauty, and for the improve- 
ment of the site of the capitol and its ap- 
proaches. To carry out the recommendations 
of the three experts, it would be necessary to 
negotiate an initial loan of more than a million 
dollars—a large sum to ask of the tax-fearing 
people of a small city. The subscribers to the 
first fund provided $5,000 more for a campaign 
of education, which was so efficiently con- 
ducted that when the bond issue came to a 
vote only three precincts in the whole city 
gave adverse majorities, and of these the most 
formidable was less than a hundred. Yet the 
“machines” were not active, for with the 
loan was created to expend it a Board of 
Public Works, composed of three citizens of 
unquestioned integrity, not active in politics 
nor members of one party. So another capital 
city took steps to make itself worthier, and 
“the Harrisburg Plan” wrote itself large in 
municipal history. 


THE AWAKENING OF CLEVELAND 


Already Cleveland was astir over a sugges- 
tion for grouping its public buildings. There 
were to be erected a new city hall, a library, 
a county court-house, a post-office, and a 
union railroad station; it was felt that these, 
or several of them, might fittingly be brought 
together in the creation of a civic centre. The 
people were so aroused that the City Hall 
Commissioners conferred with the represen- 
tatives of the other proposed structures before 
selecting a site. This unprecedented act led 
to an appeal to the legislature for authority to 
appoint a commission of three experts to make 
a group plan. The permission was granted, 
and the Board of Supervisors appointed three 
out-of-town architects—Mr. Daniel H. Burn- 
ham (already on the Washington Commission), 
Mr. John M. Carrére, and Mr. Arnold W. 
Brunner—to draw up a plan. The Commis- 


sion planned a court-of-honor on the bluff 
overlooking the lake, with the new railroad 
station to be its dominant feature; and leading 
back from this, to connect with the Public 
Square, a mall—a whole block wide, with 
sunken gardens and quadruple drives divided by 
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rows of trees and lined on each side by 
dignified and harmonious buildings—with two 
great public structures at its end. It was as 
late as August 1, 1903, that the report was 
handed in; but all of the necessary land has 
now been acquired, much of it is cleared, and 
several of the buildings are well advanced. 
There is involved the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars; but a mean and stagnant 
section of the city will be transformed, the 
values of adjacent property have rapidly ad- 
vanced, and there will be gains in the increased 
economy of transacting the public business, 
in the more impressive dignity of municipal, 
county, and national governments, in the 
attraction of strangers, and in the develop- 
ment among the people of a higher civic ideal. 
And that is the great thing. 

Steps of progression are visible in these 
three pioneer movements. In Washington 
an outside authority (the Senate) imposed the 
plan; in Harrisburg the people themselves 
secured it through their own acts, and com- 
bined with it the most prosaic forms of ordi- 
nary improvement; in Cleveland the plan was 
secured by the regularly elected representa- 
tives of the people, and was esthetic as 
opposed to the commonplace. 

With these three examples before them, 
other cities saw the solution of various local 
problems. The idea of looking into the 
future and, by however gradual steps of devel- 
opment, making cities that are pleasanter to 
live in and better to work in needed no argu- 
ment. Proved practicable, movements were 
started in all parts of the country, wherever 
there was enterprise, public spirit, love for the 
town, and faith in it. It is but three years 
since the Cleveland plan was published, yet 
public opinion in dozens of cities and towns 
is in the bubbling and boiling stage. A cata- 
logue of plans actually obtained does not 
nearly represent the breadth of the idea’s 
acceptance but, as it is, the list is significant 
of a change that means much for the future 
of cities. 





BEGINNINGS IN BUFFALO, OTTAWA, ST. LOUIS 
AND NEW YORK 


Buffalo, between which and Cleveland neigh- 
borly rivalry had long existed, was one of the 
first cities to feel the contagion of the new idea. 
While the Cleveland plan was still only talked 
about, the “Society for Beautifying Buffalo” 
came info existence. It had a large and influ- 
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ential membership, and it sent to a man who 
had written some books on city beautifying 
and asked him to make a plan for Buffalo. 
It was the beginning of that sort of work and 
his report—made in 1902—-seems now rather 
amateurish. But it was read at a public meet- 
ing, was published in full in the newspapers and 
as a little pamphlet, and no doubt had its part 
in developing that ideal which has since author- 
ized the transformation of Niagara Square 
into a splendid civic possession, which has 
drawn plans for a magnificent railroad entrance, 
and which has awakened the people’s interest 
in a more beautiful Buffalo. 

Ottawa, Ontario, came next. In response 
to the cry, “Let us make Ottawa the Wash- 
ington of the North,” the Ottawa Improve- 
ment Commission was appointed by the 
Dominion government. It employed Mr. 
Frederick G. Todd, of Montreal, to outline 
a scheme for parks and general improvements. 
In his report, which was submitted just after 
that of the Cleveland Commission, Mr Todd 
had the good sense to point out that Ottawa— 
with its swift rivers, its cliffs,and picturesque 
terraces—ought not even to try to be like 
Washington, its topography demanding en- 
tirely different treatment; but he was a land- 
scape architect and his actual recommenda- 
tions went little beyond park suggestions. 
These, however, are being rapidly carried out. 

The movement also spread to the West and 
soon there came from St. Louis the handsomely 
printed report of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission. ‘This Commission—composed of 
Messrs. John Lawrence Mauran, William S. 
Eames (afterward president of the American 
Institute of Architects), and Albert B. Groves 
—outlined a plan for grouping the public build- 
ings on a mall, somewhat on the lines of the 
Cleveland scheme. An effect worthy of the 
city was promised at a cost of only $3,000,000. 
Had the plan been presented by outside experts 
instead of local, it might now be near comple- 
tion. But, at any rate, St. Louis also has its 
dream. 

In the last month of this same year Mayor 
McClellan appointed a commission on city 
plan for New York; and though its preliminary 
report, submitted at the close of 1904, was 
comprehensive and suggestive, it might have 
received more attention had it been made by 
a non-resident commission. Of the report of 
this City Improvement Commission, a com- 
petent critic said: ‘‘There is no intimation 
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of a purpose to Haussmanize New York, and 
to transform an industrial city into a kind of 
unofficial social and esthetic capital. If the 
most important ideas of the report were carried 
out, New York would be a much more con- 
venicnt and a much better looking city than 
it is at present.” And, he might have added, 
it would still be the New York that we know. 
Every good report on city improvement will 
thus seek to retain whatever is worthy in the 
individuality of the city reported on. The idea 
is not to remodel cities until they conform to 
a certain pattern—that would be absurd; but 
accepting them as they are, to guide their 
development along lines of good sense, attrac- 
tiveness, sanitation, and convenience. 


THE STIMULUS OF A PLAN IN DETROIT AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


In 1904 the Board of Commerce of Detroit 
asked the writer to prepare a report on the 
improvement of the city. When the work 
was finished Mr. F. L. Olmsted, Jr., was 
engaged to make an independent investiga- 
tion and report. Both reports, while calling 
attention to various street changes that were 
desirable and to boulevard, park, and square 
defects, laid most stress on the improvement 
of the water-front; and they agreed so well 
that they were published together. Since then. 
one of the citizens of Detroit who was most 
interested in securing the reports, the Hon. 
James E. Scripps, has died; and it is found 
that in his will he left $50,000 to be expended 
in such a way as his trustees may select for the 
improvement of the city. This suggests the 
value of such a report as a stimulus to public 
beneficence. 

But the possession of a carefully studied 
and accepted plan would also be an immense 
advantage should a catastrophe give oppor- 
tunity for rebuilding considerable sections of 
a city. When fire destroyed much of the busi- 
ness portion of Baltimore, no such plan ‘was 
in readiness. Long and costly delay ensued 
while a commission was appointed and studied 
the problem. The citizens acted with ad- 
mirable generosity and pluck; but the street 
changes consisted of little more than widen- 
ings, the commission being composed of local 
business men who had never given much 
thought to city building as a science. It is 
not to be supposed that the “Association for 
the Improvement and Adornment of San 
Francisco” took to heart the lesson of the 
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Baltimore fire, yet it was not long before it 
engaged Mr. Burnham to make his elaborate 
report, of which the publication almost on the 
eve of the earthquake proved dramatically 
timely. His report—which on its making 
seemed a dream of a fair but impracticable city, 
so ambitious were the changes suggested—is 
now to be carried out in important particulars. 
It has proved of inestimable worth as chart 
and compass to the vague ambition that the 
new city should be worthier of its site; and 
how large a part the mere existence of the 
plan may have played in strengthening the 
faith in a better reconstruction is not easily 
measured. 

In the summer of 1905 the writer was 
engaged by Colorado Springs, which is laid 
out with right-angled streets, to report on the 
beautification of the wide, sandy ways. Each 
of the principal streets was taken in turn, and 
a plan, now being put into gradual execution 
by the city, was worked out for each. The 
next call was to Columbus, O., where only a 
few public spirited citizens—-of whom, happily, 
the mayor was one—recognized the need of a 
park system. The duty was to point out the 
city’s opportunity for parks in a way that 
would arouse the people to action. To 
Syracuse, N. Y., the next missionary: visit was 
made. Each city now has its park commis- 
sion; in each, landscape architects are working 
on the detail plans, and the money is in sight. 

In recent times, so much planning for the 
future of cities has been simultaneously going 
forward that it is useless to attempt to estab- 
lish an order. Columbia, S. C., has secured 
through its Civic League an excellent pre- 
liminary report. from Messrs. Kelsey and 
Guild, of Boston. An important recommen- 
dation is that city and state combine in cre- 
ating a Joint Improvement Commission, “ with 
full power to adopt and carry out a systematic, ’ 
well-conceived scheme of improvement.” It 
is urged that haphazard work is invariably 
the most expensive in the end, and that “all 
improvements should be undertaken with a 
view to an ultimate homogeneous whole.” 

In Denver, the Municipal Art Commission 
invited the writer to make a report. He 
found many things to recommend—new streets, 
viaducts, parkways, etc.—but one need stood 
out with special prominence. This was to 


open to view the state capitol, putting it into 
relation with the neighboring business section— 
where the street plotting is on an entirely 
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different system, at an angle to the capitol— 
and in so doing to provide for a grouping of 
public buildings. The solution of the problem 
required the city’s condemnation and purchase 
of some three million dollars’ worth of land, 
which was improved little or not at all. The 
report created some sensation, and for weeks 
the newspapers published columns of inter- 
views, discussion, and letters. Then the Real 
Estate Exchange suggested a dinner at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, where there should be a 
free-for-all discussion of the project. It is 
said that 800 applied for seats, though the hall 
would hold only half that number. The 
mayor unfolded a plan for financing the project, 
there were speeches, and there was enthu- 
siasm. This was in February, 1906, but the 
report has already been put into pamphlet 
form, many of its minor recommendations 
have been carried out, and the city is acquiring 
some of the land needed for the esplanade. 


A MORE BEAUTIFUL HONOLULU 


In the meantime, the new ideal of city build- 
ing had extended across the seas. Mr. Burn- 
ham had gone, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, to make a report on Manila; and when 
the writer left Denver he was asked to proceed 
to Honolulu on what seemed the presumptu- 
ous errand of planning for the greater beauty 
of that capital. It turned out that in spite 
of Honolulu’s lovely natural advantages, many 
pertinent suggestions could be made; and that 
a student of these matters, coming to the 
island as a stranger, was able to point out 
some simple ways of securing attractive effects 
that the residents had never thought of. But the 
most important recommendation he made was 
that the individuality of the city be retained, lest” 
its charm depart. There was a feeling that 
the way to improve was to straighten and 
widen lovely winding lanes; to build a hot 
and sunny quay, and broad boulevards; and 
to make a flower garden on an extinct volcano! 
He insisted that with such work the winsome- 
ness of Honolulu would depart; that it would 
always be known as the town that was spoiled; 
and that its duty was to be true to itselfi—to be 
Hawaiian—if it would have distinction. The 
recommendations of the report are being car- 
ried out. 

Oakland, Cal., was the next city for which 
the writer was asked to report. The work 
had just commenced at the time of the San 
Francisco calamity, and the adviser asked 
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whether it was desired that he continue; the 
city, it may be recalled, was in a ferment, with 
its whole future for the moment in doubt. 
“Continue?” said the mayor. “Of course 
you must go on. We need your recommen- 
dations now more than ever.” ‘ . 

In St. Paul, Minn., Mr. Cass Gilbert, the 
architect of the handsome new capitol, has 
proposed a plan which attracted wide attention. 
Primarily, its purpose is to reveal the capitol 
and correct the outlines and angles of its 
lofty site; but incidentally it connects the 
new cathedral with the capitol, offers a 
location for the soldiers’ monument, provides 
gardens, and opens splendid vistas from 
the business district and other points. The 
idea is to carry out the plan little by little, from 
year to year. 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


In Pittsburg, the local chapter of architects 
has devised a plan for grouping public build- 
ings around an open space. This would pro- 
vide the first open space in the business dis- 
trict of Pittsburg, and upon it would abut the 
Allegheny County court-house—widely con- 
sidered Richardson’s masterpiece—now shut 
in by narrow streets. In Hartford, the city 
engineer and Municipal Art Society have 
awakened interest in a plan for joint action 
by state and municipality, looking to the 
greater beauty of the city, a more dignified 
outlook from the capitol, a worthy site for the 
new armory, and a bringing of the now isolated 
library and high school into the park scheme. 
In Philadelphia, the two most powerful improve- 
ment organizations—the Fairmount Park Art 
Association, with its invested reserves of more 
than $120,000, and the City Parks Association— 
have commenced a campaign for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of experts. Toronto’s 
Guild of Civic Art is bringing out a plan, for 
the preparation of which it furnished the 
money and the Ontario Association of Archi- 
tects the professional thought and work. This 
pictures a city beautifully developed, with its 
lake-front put to esthetic as well as to more 
efficient commercial service, and with a fine 
system of boulevards, parkways, and diagonal 
streets. “When the idea of planning the 
future development of Toronto first came 
into our minds,” said a speaker at the meeting 
where it was made public, “some of us thought 
we had got hold of an original idea. We 
quickly found that the Continent was pos- 
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sessed by it. Plan-making is in the air; and 
Toronto, in taking up this plan and carrying 
it out, will be merely following a movement, 
and following it a good way behind.” An 
interesting point made also at the meeting 
was that the thing which gives charm to a 
city and makes it loved is the permanence, 
and consequently the definite and _ historical 
character of its various districts; and that a 
plan arranging for the future of the city would 
do much thus to fix localities. It is expected 
that the plan will be adopted. 

In a score of places minor projects are in 
agitation. The Indianapolis Improvement As- 
sociation has obtained a report from Mr. 
Charles Carroll Brown for increasing the im- 
pressiveness of Monument Place. Conserv- 
ative Philadelphia has before it plans for the 
esthetic .redemption of the Schuylkill river- 
front; a change on the city map shows a great 
plaza with radiating streets, as at the Arch of 
the Star in Paris, for lower Broad Street; and 
the diagonal parkway from the city hall to 
Fairmount Park is in course of construction. 
The people of Springfield, Mass., have bought 
back for themselves some of their river-front; 
and the cities of Iowa have secured a state law 
for the improvement of river-fronts in general. 
Springfield, Ill., Helena, Mont., and Red Wing, 
Minn., have seen visions and dreamed dreams. 
There are whisperings in the air of yet greater 
things to come from a Western city. And 
in all this discussion there has been no mention 
of the vast but distinctly park work. This in 
itself makes mighty contribution to the beauty 
of cities, as in the comprehensive park report 
lately secured for Baltimore through the efforts 
of the Municipal Art Society; or in the cases 
of those obtained for the two Portlands, 
Maine and Oregon. The same is true also 
of the plans of the new Metropolitan Park 
Commission of Providence, created on the model 
of the one that has done so much for Boston 
and its neighboring communities. Such park 
plans affect the whole structure of the city. 

Now that a new spirit of city improvement 
is abroad, the fundamental idea is not to plunge 
into vast expense by trying to carry out all the 
plans at once. It is better to make sure that 
hereafter, in the course of the city’s develop- 
ment, each step will count in the right direction. 
Then nothing will have to be undone; but, 
through regular progression, there will gradually 
be realized that worthy ambition of a city to 
be beautifal a's well as to be busy and big. 











THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The first conspicuously successful work of the firm of McKim, Mead, and White 
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THE WORK OF THREE GREAT 
ARCHITECTS 


THE BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE WHICH 


WILL HAVE A LASTING INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
OF BEAUTY COMBINED 


—MASTERPIECES 


ARCHITECTURE 
WITH USEFULNESS 


BY 


GURDON 5S. PARKER 


LONG Fifth Avenue, in New York, 

from the Washington Arch on Eighth 

Street to the Sherman Statue at the 

entrance to Central Park, there is scarcely a 

block which does not contain at least one 

notable building designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White. 

During the last quarter of a century, the 
period in which this firm has worked, more 
changes have taken place in architecture than 
in any like period in our history. Twenty- 
five years ago a ten-story building was the 


highest in New York; there was not a steel 
building in the country, and there were few 
elevators. Now a thirty-two-story building 
is in process of construction on Wall Street; 
steel is in use everywhere, and the visitor is 
required to distinguish between local and 
express elevators. Messrs. McKim, Mead 
and White have not only witnessed all the pro- 
gress of this period but they have had a large 
share in bringing it about. The development 
of architecture from an esthetic point of view 
has been equally remarkable, and credit for the 
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advance belongs, in a great measure, to this 
firm. 

This notable partnership was formed in 
1884. At that time the leading figure in Ameri- 
can architecture was H. H. Richardson, of 
Boston. Both Mr. McKim and Mr. White 
had the good fortune to work under him, Mr. 
White having been his head-draughtsman. 
Richardson was directly responsible for the 
introduction of the Romanesque style, or, more 
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possible floor space above the cornice. The 
former style was inelastic, and the latter ob- 
viously inappropriate. ‘The Romanesque was 
equally unsuited to our conditions but it had 
the merit of being a masonry construction. It 
had also the advantage of being controlled by 
a man of undisputed education and genius. 

Messrs. McKim, Mead and White have held 
to the belief in masonry construction but have 
worked almost entirely in the style of the 
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Copyright 1906 by Curtis & Company 


MURAL DECORATION IN THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Showing the use of arches and the treatment of flat wall surfaces 


properly, the style of the Middle Ages. A 
little before Richardson’s time the Colonial 
work had taken a distinctly Grecian trend. 
Dwelling houses assumed a rigid rectangularity, 
in unfortunate imitation of the Greek temple. 
A few years later the Mansard roof was brought 
over from Paris. ‘The law there does not allow 
the cornice of a building to be more than a 
fixed height above the street, so an architect 
named Mansard invented a roof approaching 
the vertical in order to permit the greatest 





Italian Renaissance. Too much emphasis can- 
not be laid on the fact that this is not merely 
another architectural fashion. It is not only 
a return to the old classic tradition of the coun- 
try but it is a return to the original inspiration 
of the Colonial period. It is a style not only 
beautiful but one well suited to our conditions. 


DESIGNING THE BOSTON LIBRARY 


In 1888, the year of Richardson’s death, 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White began the 
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Copysight 1900 by Sidman, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, NEW YORK 


Except the doorway, perhaps the purest example of Italian Architecture in New York. 


drawings for the Boston Public Library. Mr. 


Mead and Mr. McKim worked over the design 
for a year, at the end of which time they dis- 
carded all their plans and Mr. McKim went 
abroad to study the libraries of England and 


Designed by Mr. McKim 


France. He finally selected the Bibliothéque 
de Ste. Genevieve, of Paris, as a good model to 
work from. ‘They began work on a new design 
and at the end of eight months the underlying 
idea of the French building was practically 
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all that remained; the mass, proportion, and 
detail had been changed out of all likeness to 
the original. It is characteristic of the con- 
scientious effort with which this firm works 
that not until a full-sized plaster model of one 
section—an arch and two flanking piers—had 
been erected on the site was the design passed 
as being satisfactory. ‘The same careful study 
was shown in the interior and here, for almost 
the first time on this side of the Atlantic, mural 
painting was used on a large scale. The work 
was executed by Messrs. Edwin A. Abbey, 
John S. Sargent, and Puvis de Chavannes. 


The work of the two Americans forms an 
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exception of the Gorham building and Madison 
Square Garden, possibly the most successful. 
The ceiling of the library was designed from 
the Borgia apartments in the Vatican. To 
give a similar effect the gold leaf was tarnished, 
the mouldings were purposely made irregular 
and uneven, and the whole was given an arti- 
ficial appearance of age. It is probable that 
Mr. McKim’s work on the University Club, 
the Boston Library, and the White House was 
to a large degree responsible for his receiving 
the King’s medal from the Institute of British 
Architects, an honor only once before conferred 
upon an American. 











THE FIRST USE OF HARVARD BRICK 


The Johnson Gate to the University Grounds at Cambridge, Mass. 


interesting contrast to that of the French artist. 
In the paintings of the Americans the third 
dimension is emphasized; Chavannes, on the 
other hand, worked almost entirely on one 
plane, treating the wall as a flat surface. To 
a greater degree than the others he was suc- 
cessful in making his paintings an integral 
part of the whole scheme of the building. This 
was the theory of the mural painters of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

The building of the University Club of New 
York is perhaps the most distinctly Italian 
structure designed by the firm and, with the 





Designed by Mr. McKim 


In all their work these architects have shown 
an intimate knowledge of materials, not only 
of their constructional quality but also with 
regard to their contributing to the design. 
After the residence recently completed for Mr. 
John Innis Kane had been designed, a search 
was made for some stone closely resembling 
the Roman travertine of which the Coliseum, 
St. Peters’ and the Farnese Palace were built. 
The stone varies greatly in color and is riddled 
with holes; this gives a richness of effect, a 
certain vibration of color which architects call 
texture. The difference in the appearance of 
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A RECENT EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF HARVARD BRICK 
The garage of Tiffany & Company 
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Copyright 1904 by Geo. P. Hall & Son 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 


The work by which Mr. White is best known 


a building made of this stone and one made 
of an absolutely uniform material is not unlike 
that between a garment made of white silk and 
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one having the flat appearance of cotton silk of 
the same color. A stone to answer the purpose 
was found in an Indiana quarry, where it had 
been previously used only for foundations 
below grade. 

The building material for the Morgan library 
was chosen with a different purpose in view. 
In this an almost unvarying marble was chosen, 
that the detail might be made delicate in ap- 
pearance. The joints were as small as possible, 
and each block of marble was rubbed over the 
block underneath. 

The Johnson Gate, opening into Harvard 
Yard between two of the oldest buildings of 
the University, is another example. The only 
brick which could be found to match that in the 
old buildings was the burned or imperfect brick 
of the commonest kind. It varied from a 
dark-greenish chocolate to a light cherry. 
This was the original use of what is known to- 
day as Harvard brick. Some years after it 
was finished the main posts on either side of 
the gate were shortened without expense to 
the University. The dining hall of the Har- 
vard Club of New York, the large room of the 
Harvard Union and the dining room of the 
White House are characteristic of the work of 
Mr. McKim. 

The firm has done work for many colleges. 
In addition to their work in Cambridge they 
have also designed buildings for the University 
of Virginia, the University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, Princeton and 
Columbia Universities, and Amherst College. 
The Library at Columbia University is one 
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AN EXAMPLE OF A TYPE OF SEVERAL BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE 
The Low Memorial Library at Columbia University 
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of half a dozen buildings of almost the same 
design, reproduced again and again with little 
apparent variation. The layman who cannot 
see the variation is apt to consider this as mere 
copying. It is taking us rather far away from 
our time to remark that the Greeks worked 
nearly three hundred years in building temple 
after temple, little by little perfecting the design, 
until the Parthenon was evolved. This was 
certainly building on precedent and not copying. 
In direct contrast to this, an architect in an 
international competition recently claimed the 
superiority of his design on account of the fact 
that in it he had used no mouldings or detail 
ever used before. He received a medal al- 
though it is highly probable that the building, 
if erected, would be no more intelligible than 
an essay in which no word or expression had 
ever been used before. 


STANFORD WHITE’S WORK 


Of the three members of the firm Stanford 
White was unquestionably the most brilliant 
and original. Before going into architecture 
he had studied to be a painter and his highly 
developed sense of color was the keynote of his 
remarkable decorative success. In connection 
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STAIRWAY iN MR. WHITE’S NEW YORK RESIDENCE 


Showing by its elaborate decorative effect the instinct of the artist 
rather than of the architect 
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DINING ROOM OF MR. WHITE’S COUNTRY HOUSE, AT ST. JAMES, L. I. 
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with his decorative work he imported a great 
number of antiques which he used in his in- 
teriors. Mr. Elihu Vedder once said that Mr. 
White had bought so largely that he had 
raised the price of antiques all over the Con- 
tinent. He probably had the largest collection 
(half of it was destroyed by fire a year ago) 
owned by any one man in this country, and he 
certainly increased the public appreciation of 
the art of their periods by scattering them 
throughout the country. There is a great 
contrast between the richness of the interiors 
designed by him and the simplicity of those 
designed by Mr. McKim. Yet Mr. White 
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the other members of the firm, was familiar 
with the possibilities of materials. He was 
among the first to recognize the Gavastavino 
form of construction. Under Mr. White, in 
the Madison Square Garden, terra-cotta- was 
first used to any great extent. At the time of 
its building the process of baking terra-cotta 
had not reached its present stage and it was 
necessary to allow wide joints to cover the 
unevenness of the shrinking. The rich decora- 
tion was designed in order that the joints 
might not be noticed. In some latter terra- 
cotta buildings, such as the house for Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs, he was able to keep the 





MODEL OF THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK 


This model in plaster was made complete in every detail and in perfect scale, as a means of checking the visible 
effects produced by the architects’ plans 


was as much at home in designing a country 
bedroom as he was in designing the ballroom 
at Sherry’s. ‘ 

It is said that the facade of this hotel was 
designed for brick and limestone; that the 
preponderance of horizontal lines was an 
effort to make the shadows count on the dark 
brick so that what they lacked in intensity they 
might gain in number, and that at the last 
minute, too late to alter the design, it was 
decided to make the entire building of stone. 
This might account for the preponderance of 
horizontal lines which is so noticeable from the 
street. Mr. White, to an equal degree with 


design more simple because the process had 
been so improved. 

In spite of Mr. White’s designs for the 
Washington Arch and Madison Square Garden, 
he has been known until recently more as a 
decorator than as an architect. Yet in the 
little group of buildings between Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-seventh Streets, on Fifth Avenue, 
he combined his possibilities as an architect and 
decorator. The building for the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company was designed first. Un- 
fortunately the columns, thrown into rich relief 
by the bronze screens behind them, stand over 
the building-line and there seems to be some 
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MODEL OF THE GRAND WAITING ROOM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


danger that the city will insist upon their re- 
moval and the permanent disfigurement of the 
building. The Tiffany Building, suggested 
by the Grimani Palace, was designed next, to 
be closely followed by the Gorham Building. 
The latter is regarded as one of the best, if 
not absolutely the best, commercial buildings 
in New York. It is the best piece of work 


that Mr. White ever did and is essentially 
characteristic. The cornice is unusually suc- 
cessful in that it has been designed largely to 
be seen from the street, and the touch of color 
between the brackets is daring. An architect 
who was not a decorator could not have de- 
signed the building. It is possible that one or 
two stories more might have helped the design. 
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BUILDING OF THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, IN NEW YORK 
One of Mr. White’s most decorative designs 


The treatment of the upper two stories is rather 
crowded on that of the lower two. 

To the list of this firm’s achievements will 
eventually be added the great terminal station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York 
City, the plans for which may be seen in the 
architects’ office to-day. In the same room 


hangs a large photograph of the Bank of 
England. The comparison immediately re- 
calls the way in which these architects work 


from precedent. Another photograph shows 
a huge plaster cornice set upon scaffolding in 
a field: it is a model of a part of the new ter- 
minal. Another shows a column set up in the 








A “POINT OF INTEREST” ON A LONG ISLAND ESTATE 
Designed by Mr. White 














OLD COLONIAL HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND PERGOLA FOR THE SAME HOUSE 


Remodeled by Mr. White Mr. White’s design 
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THE QUIET SIMPLICITY OF MR. McKIM’S WORK 


The living room at the Harvard Union 
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ANOTHER SUBDUED INTERIOR BY MR. McKIM 
The dining room of the Harvard Club, New York 


same place: it is another experiment. Half 
a dozen others give various views of the com- 
plete plaster model of the station, trains, people 
and ail. 

An incident in connection with mate- 
rials shows the esteem in which Mr. McKim’s 
judgment is held by his profession. Mr. 


Norcross, a builder, who does a great deal of 
work for McKim, Mead and White, contracted 
to supply marble of a certain quality for a large 
public building. After several shipments had 
arrived the architects of the building refused to 
accept it on the ground that it was too heavily 
veined. Mr. Norcross then offered the rejected 
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AN EFFECT OF RICHNESS PRODUCED ALMOST WHOLLY BY TEXTILES 
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An example of Mr. White’s taste for decoration 
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ANOTHER RICH EFFECT PRODUCED BY MR. WHITE 
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marble to Mr. McKim for a private residence PARTIAL LIST OF BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY MESSRS. MCKIMs 
which the latter was building. This house was ee 

; : a Boston Public Library 

to have been of limestone, so Mr. Norcross of- Rhode Island State Capitol 

fered the marble at the price of that material. Harvard Architectural School 


var iis ra x nee acm Johnson Gate, Harvard 
The offer was accepted. When the house was pe Harvard Union 


finished Mr. McKim wrote the builder a letter New England Trust Co., Boston 
in praise of the very veining in the: marble Coolidge House, Boston 

BA tod enuanl ite select f * blic Bank of Montreal, Canada 
W ee a enaunenen Its rejection for the public ‘The Mount Royal Club, Montreal 
building. Mr. Norcross showed the letter to Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia 
the other architects, who reconsidered their de- ©0ttage Club, Princeton 
ye ; alee Alterations to the White House 
cision and acc epted similar marble. Cullom Memorial Building, West Point 

In their office is a plaster model of another toe ae vag tne’ 

rece arly “aya een a an attle Monument, West Point 
piece of work with the traces of changes on it; laleneddiy of Vewiaia Libenry 
changes the need of which was not apparent in Washington Arch, New York 
the drawings. All this, with the hundreds of Library of Columbia University 
architec , lvl sraphs. sé les of buildi University Club, New York 
archi ectura Pp lotograpl Ss, Samples of building Tiffany Building, New York 
materials, and antiques in the office, gives a fair Gorham Building, New York 


idea o > painstaki p s well g nr Madison Square Garden 
1 of the painstaking labor as well as the wide Ae teen ee Statue 





scope of the activities of these men. And this New York University Buildings 

good, solid, conscientious work has earned its re- _ House of T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Manchester, Mass. 

a : ee ee : ; Residences for Mrs. Herman Oelrich, Clarence Mackay, 
ward, for the members ol this firm might well James Breese, R. L. Paterson, Henry Poor, Charles T. 
be called the first architects in America. Barney, John Innis Kane, and others 

















A DECORATIVE ENTRANCE TO A DINING ROOM 
A striking effect produced by the ornate doorway relieved against the wall of plain marble. Designed by Mr. White 














THE HEARST MYTH 


THE BIG GAME OF BLUFF PLAYED WITH OTHER MEN’S BRAINS—THE 


TRIO OF ABLE MEN WHO MAKE 


UP THE COMPOSITE PICTURE OF 


HEARST—THE “CHAMPION OF THE OPPRESSED” AS HE REALLY IS 
BY 


a 


dolph Hearst may or may not be 

ephemeral, but in either case he is a 
man for political leaders to reckon with. His 
prominence is in one sense the result of an 
enormous amount of advertising, a continuous, 
systematic campaign of publicity conducted by 
men who know how to make the most of every 
new development. The situation which made 
his success possible is not of his own creation. 
When the public mind had been aroused to a 
high pitch by the life insurance disclosures, the 
railroad investigations, the oppression of the 
coal trust, the ice trust, the beef trust, the 
private car lines, and other branches of “the 
System,” the Hearst boom was launched by 
the three keen, able, adroit men who are his 

brains, ability, and industry. 

' The general public knows only Mr. Hearst. 
His name is at the top of his newspapers in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles; all the proclamations, platforms, 
and editorials are signed by William Randolph 
_ Hearst; the bills which he has introduced into 
Congress credit him as their official author. 
The intellectual output for which he receives 
public credit is sufficient both in volume and 
in ability to give him the reputation for possess- 
ing a scholarly mind, a profound intellect, a 
persistent industry, and a capacity for con- 
ception and execution equalled by few. Yet 
to three men is due the credit (or blame) for 
the prevalence of what may be called the Hearst 
myth. At first there were two: Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane and Mr. Solomon S. Carvalho; the 
third, Mr. Clarence J. Shearn, came in later. 
All these men are well known in the newspaper 
world, but with the outside public Mr. Hearst 
gets the credit for their great and varied ability. 
He does deserve credit for their selection and 
for leaving them alone. He also pays them 
well—probably the highest salaries and com- 
missions received by any newspaper men in the 


\ A POLITICAL factor William Ran- 


world. They do the work; the only thing 
which Mr. Hearst desires is the public credit, 
and that he fully receives. Mr. Brisbane does 
the writing; Mr. Carvalho looks after the 
business management, and Mr. Shearn drafts 
the bills and supplies all the necessary legal 
knowledge. 

This is the secret of the Hearst myth. It 
accounts for the concentration of a growing 
public sentiment upon Mr. Hearst as its leader 
and for the large vote which he polled as the 
Independent candidate for Mayor of New York 
last fall. He ran tens of thousands of votes 
ahead of the Republican candidate and the 
official returns gave him only 3,000 less than 
Mayor McClellan, the regular Democratic nom- 
inee, who had also large Republican and Inde- 
pendent support. Many New Yorkers believe 
that Mr. Hearst -was really elected; there is no 
doubt that he polled the majority of the Demo- 
cratic votes. This explanation also accounts for 
his strength throughout the state where, against 
the opposition of the old political leaders who 
controlled the party machinery, Mr. Hearst 
carried so many Democratic county conven- 
tions that he will be the strongest individual 
factor in the next Democratic State Convention. 
This following differs from the band of ques- 
tionable voters and political nondescripts 
which Mr. Hearst’s agents rallied at the last 
Democratic National Convention. That was 
his first experience in political exploitation 
and it was naturally crude and costly. Both 
Mr. Hearst and his managers have profited by 
that expensive experience. 

The life-story of William Randolph Hearst 
is the simple story of a wealthy, ambitious 
young man who early learned the earning 
power of money invested in brains—the brains 
of men abler than himself. He was born in 
San Francisco in 1863; his father was Senator 
George F. Hearst, a hard-headed, self-made 
man whose fortune dug from mines of copper 
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and of silver helped him to a seat in the United 
States Senate, that he might add political ex- 
perience to business success. Young Hearst 
was kept by his father in the San Francisco 
public schools, and this training did him more 
good than anything else that ever happened to 
him. From the public schools, with the aid 
of a private tutor, he went to Harvard; from 
Harvard he went into journalism. Following 
the custom of Western millionaires with many 
interests to protect, Senator Hearst owned the 
San Francisco Examiner, which he conducted 
carefully and conservatively for the benefit of 
his mines, his railroads, and his friends. This 
paper he gave to his son. 

Young Hearst began his newspaper career 
in 1886, being then only twenty-three years old. 
He promptly let down the bars and turned the 
Examiner loose on the corporate and vested 
interests of California. He was like a child 
with a new toy and delighted in nothing more 
than in attacking the great corporations and 
the prominent families. This policy was at 
once a financial success; the circulation of the 
Examiner quintupled. The old conservative 
readers kept on taking it to see what it had to 
say about them and the masses read it because 


it attacked California’s plutocracy and ridi- 


culed the San Francisco aristocracy. Mr. 


Hearst had acquired at Harvard a contempt 


for the extravagances of Western mining 
millionaires and a disregard for the opinion of 
San Francisco’s fashionable society. His 
hard-headed father at first remonstrated, but 
the Examiner’s balance sheets were such pos- 
itive proof of his son’s business success that the 
Senator could only be delighted. 

What Mr. Hearst really did with the Exam- 
iner was to take the weights off the safety valve 
and let the staff get out a good newspaper— 
that is, good in the sense that it sold well. He 
did not spend much of his time in San Francisco, 
and in fact knew little about the details of the 
management. He was too ambitious to be 
content with that life, and, besides, he pre- 
ferred living in the East. Aftet looking over 
several Eastern newspapers, he bought the 
New York Journal, which from a large circu- 
lation had dropped to almost nothing. With 
this paper he adopted the policy of hiring the 
best men he could get from other papers and 
letting them do as they pleased. This par- 
ticular wisdom is of itself enough to disprove 
many allegations regarding Mr. Hearst’s in- 
capacity for business. He showed in this 
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respect a self-denial beyond that of Horace 
Greeley or James Gordon Bennett or Charles 
A. Dana, who had only subordinates. 

Mr. Hearst’s manner of life gave great free- 
dom to Mr. Brisbane and Mr. Carvalho, and 
they made the Morning Journal a financial 
success. When the Evening Journal was 
started they secured contracts from Mr. Hearst 
by which they were to receive a percentage of 
the receipts, in addition to their salaries. Under 
this spur the Evening Journal became a tremen- 
dous success and is said now to have the largest 
circulation of any daily in the United States. 
It quite dwarfs the Morning Journal, to which 
Mr. Brisbane does not give the same amount of 
personal attention. 

One by one the other papers of the Hearst 
group enlarged the scope of the Brisbane- 
Carvalho genius and step by step their owner 
came into prominence. Since the personality 
known to the public as William Randolph 
Hearst is really a composite personality, it 
can best be understood by an analysis of its 
component: parts. 

Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the working editor of 
all of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, is one of the 
most versatile writers in America. He talks 
off editorials on economics, babies, matrimony, 
politics, and every conceivable subject, and 
these appear simultaneously in the different 
newspapers of the Hearst group. Mr. Bris- 
bane’s style is simple, clear, novel, and argu- 
mentative; capital letters and interrogation 
marks are always prominent. His father, a 
friend of Horace Greeley, was also an able 
writer and what might now be called a So- 
cialist. He was a member of the Brook Farm 
community and had many extreme theories. 
Arthur Brisbane received a cosmopolitan 
education in the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and France; when he returned to New 
York in 1884 and went to work as a “kid” 
reporter on the Sun, he could write and speak 
French more fluently than English. From the 
Sun he went to the World, and from the World 
he was engaged by Mr. Hearst at a compen- 
sation which has so increased that it is reported 
now almost to equal the salary of the President 
of the United States. 

Forty years ago such a forceful personality 
as Mr. Brisbane’s would have stood before the 
public as the great editors of those days did. 
Now his financial recompense is much larger 
than theirs but his personal fame has been 
swallowed up in the Hearst myth. 
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Mr. Solomon S. Carvalho, the second member 
of this energetic trio, is the mental and physical 
antithesis of Mr. Brisbane. Mr. Carvalho has 
beer. in the newspaper business for thirty years 
and has served in all departments and in every 
capacity. He left the business office of the 
World to become the business manager of Mr. 
Hearst’s papers. In all the details of adver- 
tising, circulation, distribution, and mechanical 
production, Mr. Carvalho is a past master. He 
sees that the Brisbane labor editorials are cir- 
culated in factory towns and other sections 
where the circulation canvassers can best use 
them; he has a personal acquaintance with all 
the large advertisers, and has organized the ad- 
vertising department, through which the funds 
to pay the running expenses flow in. Business 
details are to Mr. Brisbane as editorial writing 
is to Mr. Carvalho. Mr. Carvalho, on the one 
hand, knows what manner of editorial com- 
ment and news handling will please the readers 
and win the favor of advertisers; Mr. Brisbane, 
on the other hand, knows how to make the 
business policy effective. 

The third of these men who give intellectual 
substance to the Hearst myth is a lawyer, Mr. 
Clarence J. Shearn. He was at first one of 
the clerks and later a junior partner of the law 
firm which defended the Journal’s multitu- 
dinous libel suits. He had charge of the prep- 
aration of the cases and was thus brought 
into contact with Mr. Carvalho and Mr. Hearst. 
Mr. Hearst learned of his worth and induced 
him to leave the law firm and join his staff. 
Mr. Shearn drafted the Hearst railroad rate 
bill, the Hearst anti-trust bill, the Hearst gas 
bills, and the other reform legislation which the 
Hearst newspapers agitated, which Mr. Hearst 
himself introduced into Congress and had in- 
troduced into state legislatures. Mr. Shearn 
looks after the legal proceedings against the 
various trusts, but these are brought in the 
. name of William Randolph Hearst as plain- 
tiff or on the relation of William Randolph 
Hearst as taxpayer or citizen. Every few 
months one of these proceedings is begun 
against the ice trust, the coal trust, the gas 
trust or some other public monopoly. The 
Hearst newspapers print it in full and blazon 
the name of William Randolph Hearst as the 
one rich man who at his own expense is fighting 
the people’s battles. 

These Hearst newspapers do not circulate 
among the most highly educated or the wealthy 
or the fashionable people of the cities wherein 


they are published. ‘They sell for a cent, are 
printed in ink of various colors and with head- 
lines of circus poster type. Their illustrations 
are fanciful and often sensational. The largest 
space is given to tragedies, to murders by 
women or on account of women, to elopements, 
scandals, and exaggerated descriptions of 
happenings in that class of society whose noto- 
riety or wealth is best known. It is most 
natural that the men and women whose mental 
calibre is such that they prefer this kind of news- 
paper should believe that it is really William 
Randolph Hearst who writes and publishes all 
the things which his newspapers credit to 
him. The woman who reads one of the 
editorials about babies has a kindly feeling to- 
ward Mr. Hearst for his sympathetic and 
friendly advice. The man who buys his coal 
in half-ton lots regards Mr. Hearst as _ his 
champion. The saloon keeper who has had 
the price of his ice raised believes that if Mr. 
Hearst were in power the ice trust would be 
abolished. The tenement-house dweller who 
bemoans his gas bills regards Mr. Hearst as 
synonymous with fifty-cent gas. The motor- 
men and street car conductors who read Mr. 
Brisbane’s editorials hope for two dollars and 
a half and an eight-hour day as a result of Mr. 
Hearst’s political success. 

Everybody who is wronged by a_ public 
service corporation or is dissatisfied with the 
conditions of his employment and sees the 
situation through spectacles colored by the 
Brisbane editorials looks to Mr. Hearst as a 
political panacea. They do not really know 
Mr. Hearst. Few even of the thousands of his 
own employees have ever seen him or talked 
with him. His five newspapers are scattered 
from Los Angeles to Boston, and if he were 
disposed to divide his time among them he 
could give them only a small part of the personal 
attention which they need. Not Mr. Hearst 
but Mr. Carvalho makes the rounds of the news- 
paper offices and supervises their business 
affairs. Not Mr. Hearst but Mr. Brisbane— 
with the aid of the telegraph, the phonograph, 
the telephone, and the mimeograph—prepares 
their editorials. Not Mr. Hearst but Mr. 
Shearn starts the legislation and the litigation 
which help crowd the bill-files of Congress and 
the calendars of the courts. 

Of course it would be impossible for Mr. 
Hearst or any other man to do all these things 
himself. As a matter of fact, since his marriage 
Mr. Hearst has spent most of his time with his 
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wife and son, of whom he is very fond and whose 
society he prefers to that of his editors and his 
fellow-Congressmen. The records of the 
House of Representatives, although they con- 
tain many bills introduced by Mr. Hearst, 
possibly fail to show his presence at roll-call 
one time in ten. The Congressional Record 
contains several able arguments credited to 
Mr. Hearst and the average reader of a Hearst 
newspaper mistakenly believes that he actually 
delivered these speeches to an attentive Speaker 
and a crowded House. 

Mr. Hearst has served two terms in the House 
of Representatives. This is his only public 
office, but he was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President in 1904, for 
Mayor of New York City in 1905, and is in the 
race for Governor of New York at the present 
time. His popular support is increasing, for 
everybody with a grievance has heard of him 
and everybody who is opposed to anything that 
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is in power and who has read the Hearst news- 
papers looks upon Mr. Hearst as his champion. 
It was fortunate for him that he was not nomi- 
nated for President in 1904 and that he did not 
receive the certificate of election as Mayor of 
New York. So long as he is elected to no 
executive office he can remain a myth; so long 
as he is in opposition he represents an issue. 
Possibly he prefers it to be so. At any rate, 
campaign expenditures have been profitable 
newspaper investments, for his continuous 
performances as a political candidate add to 
the size of his newspaper constituencies. The 
one thing that will demolish the Hearst myth is 
that Mr. Hearst shall be placed in such a 
position that he must fulfill instead of promis- 
ing, that he must act instead of criticising, that 
he must do what he has denounced executive 
officials for not doing. And even Mr. Hearst 
has enough good common sense to know that 
this is impossible. 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


THE DECLINE IN LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS—THE BEGINNINGS OF LEGISLA- 


TION TO 


PREVENT CORPORATION SUBSCRIPTIONS—THE COST OF A 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN IN THE FAT DAYS OF WHITNEY, QUAY, AND HANNA 


ods are credited to Mr. Tilden, the 
extensive use of money in national 
politics. did not begin until Mr. Cleveland’s 
third campaign. Mr. William C. Whitney, 
who was Mr. Cleveland’s manager, was a man 
of experience with the use of money in New 
York City politics. He extended New York 
methods throughout the United States, adapt- 
ing them to local conditions just as Mr. Quay, 
who managed Mr. Harrison’s campaign in 
1888, had brought over his Pennsylvania 
methods and applied them successfully to 
New York. Mr. Quay, as chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, had highly de- 
veloped the “‘fat frying” of the iron and steel 
interests which profited by the protective 
tariff. In return for giving them what they 
wanted in the way of tariff legislation, Mr. 
Quay collected from them regular contribu- 
tions. 
It was but an extension of this plan to include 
all the tariff beneficiaries, the railroads, and 
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all the other great interests to whom political 
favor is profitable. Mr. Whitney’s personal 
connection with large financial affairs and his 
intimacy with the great financiers enabled him 
to collect from sources which Mr. Quay had 
never been able to reach, and the result was a 
campaign fund larger than had ever been 
known before. 

In 1896, all the vested financial interests of 
the United States were opposed to Mr. Bryan, 
so it was easy for Mark Hanna to raise a greater 
fund than even Mr. Whitney had raised. A 
man of more detail and business precision than 
Mr. Whitney, Mr. Hanna changed the system 
to a regular levy, assessed according to the 
capital and profits involved. Besides the iron 
and steel men of Pennsylvania and the great 
interstate railroad systems, Mr. Hanna assessed 
the insurance companies, the banks, and all 
other financial concerns which he could reach. 
He arranged for local committees to raise lump 
sums which they apportioned on the basis of 
the capital of the bank or capital rating of a 
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business. The extent to which Mr. Hanna 
did this is just becoming known. Computing 
the percentages which have been disclosed in 
some banks to all banks and applying the same 
method to the insurance companies and the 
protected manufacturing corporations, Mr. 
Hanna must have had at his disposal more than 
$6,000,000. In 1900, when Mr. Bryan was 
renominated, Mr. Hanna did the same thing 
again and with like results. 

In 1904, the financial interests were not 
inherently opposed to Judge Parker as they 
had been to Mr. Bryan but the corporate cam- 
paign contributions had been so systematized 
by Mr. Hanna that the resulting campaign fund 
which Mr. Cortelyou had at his disposal was 
probably more than twice as large as the amount 
Judge Parker’s friends collected on his behalf. 


THE COST OF A CAMPAIGN 


What becomes of the immense sums raised 
by these National Committees? Only a part 
of the answer is known; the remainder can 
only be guessed at. First of all must be noted 
the cost of maintaining the national head- 
quarters, often amounting to $3,000 a day, 
since the organization must be as extensive as 
that of the executive offices of a great railroad 
system. Every time a great meeting is held in 
a city like New York, the incidentals call for 
perhaps $4,000; if a torchlight parade is to 
precede it, from $12,000 to $20,000 more must 
be provided. 

The silvery eloquence of a single campaign 
often costs as much as $200,000, and only the 
National Committee knows the amount re- 
quired to subsidize newspapers and maintain 
a publicity bureau. The taking of a political 
census in all the doubtful states makes great 
inroads on the fund early in the campaign but 
the most expensive work comes during the 
last three weeks. Large sums of money are 
suddenly required for use in certain localities. 
For example, it is reported on good authority 
that a few days before the election of 1888 the 
Democrats sent $100,000 into Indiana; three 
nights before the election, Chairman Quay 
forwarded $300,000 to the same state. 

A conservative estimate of the total cost of a 
presidential campaign, including the smaller 
campaigns in every state carried on in connec- 
tion with it, would not fall far short of 
$20,000,000. 

The evils of the system of corporate contri- 
butions to political managers were obvious from 


the start. The money was not given as a gra- 
tuity but as a business investment, with the 
expectation of returns proportionate to its 
highly speculative nature. 

The public did not realize the great extent 
of these corporate political contributions until 
after the investigations of the past year into 
insurance companies, railroads, and banks 
made by state investigating committees, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and various 
bureaus of the Federal Government. Since in 
both state and national campaigns corporate 
contributions were always made to the winning 
party, it became obvious to the mass of people 
that the effect of this was to mortgage the 
Government and to enable the great money 
interests of the United States to reimburse 
themselves many times over at the cost of the 
general public. There was little or no senti- 
ment in these contributions, only business. “A 
check-book has no politics.” 


CURBING THE CORPORATIONS IN NEW YORK 


New York has gone further than any other 
state to put a stop to this evil. The bills re- 
ported by the insurance investigating committee 
last spring included the prohibition of any 
political contributions whatsoever by any 
corporation except one organized for political 
purposes. The testimony disclosed that the 
great insurance companies had been giving 
their policyholders’ money to political com- 
mittees; the report did not stop with them, how- 
ever, but made the prohibition of general scope. 
This in no way hinders personal contributions, 
neither does it interfere with political clubs and 
associations, such as the Republican and the 
Democratic clubs or the Tammany Society; 
but it does make it a penal offense for any 
banking, insurance, railroad, manufacturing or 
business corporation to use its corporate funds 
for political purposes. 

This measure was accompanied by a publicity 
act which requires the filing with the Secretary 
of State, by every political committee, of an 
itemized list of its receipts and its disbursements. 
The names of its contributors and the items of 
all expenditures larger in amount than $200 
must be made public. This law is defective 
in its $200 limit, which would exempt the pay- 
ments to workers on election day, the payments 
for “time,” and other bribery money. A 
third law requires the official record of all 
legislative agents or lobbyists and the record 
of payments made to them. These last two 
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laws, the Publicity law and the Legislative 
Agents law, were preceded by somewhat better 
statutes to the same effect in several New 
England states, especially Massachusetts. 

All such state legislation is necessarily local 
and applies ineffectively to the federal elections. 
It applies not at all to corporations outside the 
state or acts outside the state, which can be 
reached only by federal legislation. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION DEFEATED 


It is somewhat of a reply to those who assert 
the greater responsiveness of the House of 
Representatives than the Senate to popular de- 
mands, that the Senate at its last session passed 
a bill to prohibit corporate contributions to 
national elections and the House smothered it. 
Perhaps the fact that this fall’s election affects 
only a fraction of the Senate, while every seat 
in the House of Representatives will be refilled 
by the popular vote, may have influenced the 
members of the House in postponing the pro- 
hibition of corporate political contributions. 

Following investigations made by himself, 
Senator Tillman had introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit national banks from contributing to 
political funds. Senator Culberson offered an 
amendment to the Rate bill, prohibiting any 
common carrier from contributing to political 
campaign funds. These and other bills and 
amendments on this subject were combined in 
what was called the ‘Foraker-Bailey bill,” 
which the Senate passed. 

This bill prohibits any corporation from 
contributing to any election for presidential 
elector, Representatives in Congress, or mem- 
bers of a legislature which would elect a United 
States Senator. Any violation is punishable 
by a fine of $5,000 imposed upon the corpor- 
ation, and $1,000 upon any director or official 
who participated therein or sanctioned it. 

The companion bill to this, the Publicity bill, 
requiring public reports from all national com- 
mittees like those required from state com- 
mittees by the Massachusetts and New York 
laws, was introduced into both houses of Con- 
gress and favorably reported during the last 
days of the session. It did not pass either 
house, however. 

The majority of the members of Congress 
were not in favor of either of these bills. The 
passage of the contribution bill through the 
Senate resulted from the concentration of 
public opinion upon that body and it was under- 
stood that it would be smothered in the House. 
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The attempt to pass both these bills will be 
renewed next year by the public-spirited com- 
mittees and private citizens who have been 
advocating such legislation for several years. 

But notwithstanding the failure of these bills 
to become laws, their effect will be felt in this 
campaign and in that of 1908. Neither the 
National nor the Congressional Democratic 
Committee has had a campaign fund of any 
size since 1892, except the inconsiderable fund 
raised by Judge Parker’s friends in 1904. The 
Republican National and Congressional com- 
mittees have an unexpended surplus on hand, 
but neither of them expects to be able to 
raise a large campaign fund this year or two 
years hence. The Standard Oil Company’s 
interests will not contribute unless some assur- 
ance is given that the pending prosecutions 
against them will be dropped. The insurance 
companies have learned their lesson and, since 
the principal offices of the big companies are 
in states which now prohibit such use of the 
policyholders’ money, will not run the risk. 
The railroads, which were willing to contribute 
so long as they received favors like the Elkins 
amendment to the anti-rebate law, will not be 
willing to give their money unless they see a 
profitable return. That leaves only some 
banking interests, which would expect in return 
the United States deposits and lenient inspec- 
tion, and the protected manufacturers who may 
fear a reduction of the tariff unless the “‘stand- 
pat” policy prevails. 

One other source of campaign funds remains 
open, the source on which Lincoln relied: the 
contributions from private citizens desirous of 
advancing the political principles which they 
cherish. It is in this manner that the Social- 
ists raise their political funds, and the method 
is as available to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic committees now as it was before the days 
of Mr. Whitney and Mr. Hanna. 


THE GREED OF CAMPAIGN LEADERS 


All in all, it would seem that the prophecy 
that the steady growth of the campaign fund 
would soon require the organization by each 
National Committee of a bank or trust com- 
pany is a long way from its fulfillment. 

On the other hand, the effective results of 
the expenditure of campaign funds have so 
diminished that they no longer constitute the 
advantage that they afforded when their lavish 
use began. These millions of corporation 
‘“‘boodle” money debauched the political or- 
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ganizations, from the national headquarters 
down to the election districts, so that no one 
would do anything unless he was paid and the 
energies of minor political managers were 
directed more to getting their hands in the 
treasury than to the clection of their party’s 
candidates. The greater part of these cam- 
paign funds was wasted or stolen. The legal 
expenditures for headquarters rent, printing, 
bands, public meetings, circulars and speakers 
were found to be less than ro per cent. of the 
receipts. The other go per cent. was expended 
. for purposes which the law condemns and for 
which the penal code of every state provides 
punishment. If this corruption money had 
been “honestly” expended—that is, used in buy- 
ing votes, in bribing election officials, securing 
false registration and “repeating” on election 
days—the price of such nefarious services must 
have risen. The law of supply and demand 
would have had an inevitable effect. But such 
was not the case; the price of votes did not rise; 
the amount of money corruptly spent on elec- 
tions increased .only slightly; there were some 
election frauds, of course; but few, if any, 
more than before. It became evident to every 
political observer that these campaign funds did 
not reach the polls but stuck to the handling 
palms. 

This admitted fact is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the disorganization of the political 
machincry of both the great parties. The pay- 
ment of money for services has destroyed the 
‘personal incentives which unpaid service had 
inspired and the demand for money is breaking 
down the system. No matter how big the 
campaign fund may be, the state committee- 
men, the county chairmen, the county com- 
mitteemen, the district committeemen and the 
myriads of minor politicians clamor for more. 
They are never satisfied: the more they get 
one time the more they demand the next. 

The change is apparent to anyone who has 
been a regular visitor at political headquarters 
for the last thirty years. The type of men 
now seen there is different and the object of 
their errands is different. Instead of coming 
to plan or to consult or to receive advice or to 
give truthful information as to the state of the 
public thought, the one story is a scare and the 
one demand is for more money with which to 
work. This change accounts in a great part 
for the different style of campaign oratory. 
Formerly, a campaign speaker was thankful 
if he received a pass and had his hotel bill 


paid by the local committee; more likely he 
was a guest at some local politician’s house. 
The present-day campaign speakers talk for 
money: they are hired at so much per speech 
or so much a week, and inspectors keep track 
of them to report how they do their work. They 
are trained at campaign headquarters in the 
arguments to be made and the way in which to 
make them. They even recite in classes under 
an instructor and have their campaign ma- 
terials predigested and printed so that all they 
need to do is to learn them by heart and repeat 
them. . They are selected for their elocutionary 
powers like actors. This of course does not 
apply to the star speakers—the candidates 
themselves, or members of the Cabinet, or 
Governors, United States Senators and the like— 
but this select higher class is only a drop in the 
bucket, numerically. 


EFFECT OF THE RATE BILL 


One law which Congress did enact is a blow 
at the political treasuries. That is the Rail- 
road Rate bill, which prohibits the issue of 
interstate passes except to certain specified 
classes in which politicians and political com- 
mittees are not included. One of the forms of 
indirect bribery which political committees 
have used for many years was free transpor- 
tation facilities. No politician of any conse- 
quence ever thought of paying his railroad fare; 
members of the legislature and even judges of 
the higher courts traveled on passes; attend- 
ance at primaries and conventions was made 
easy, and absent voters were offered passes to 
come home on election day. These railroad 
privileges were worth thousands of votes and 
their control always operated in favor of the 
regular order of organization, the machine. 
Independent citizens were handicapped by the 
great expense of their gatherings but a ma- 
chine could always rally hundreds of its fol- 
lowers who were glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of a free trip. 

_ Although the Railroad Rate bill does not 
contain the prohibition of money contributions 
by common carriers which Senator Culberson 
sought to have inserted, its provisions if en- 
forced will impair the power of the dominant 
political organization in almost every state. 
Except in Iowa, where Governor Cummins is 
opposed to the railroad power; in Wisconsin, 
where Senator La Follette’s organization is at 
war with the railroads, and in a few other 
isolated cases, the railroads are allied with the 
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dominant political party and govern the state, 
so far as their interests are affected. The pro- 
hibition by law of any discrimination in inter- 
state business leaves the purely state railroad 
business untouched by federal legislation, but 
the power of the railroads in politics will still 
be diminished. The coal, grain, lumber, and 
other staple shipments are mostly interstate 
and rebates were almost entirely on interstate 
business. Hence, the railroads and their fellow- 
sinners were protected from state legislation and 
from the state courts. ~ 

Money, however, has not been the only 
valuable contribution made to political com- 
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mittees. Power to grant favor of any kind 
has always been a valuable asset but the Rail- 
road Rate law and the Civil Service law, which 
removed to a great extent the patronage of 
office from use as a political reward, cut off 
other forms of corruption and bribery than 
Following in the foot- 
steps of these remedial measures is a safe pre- 
diction that the prohibition of corporate politi- 
cal contributions and the enforced publicity to 
political receipts and disbursements will take 
their place on the statute books in less time than 
was required for either the Civil Service or the 
Rate laws. 


IN AMERICA 


THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WAYS OF WORK, THE ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS, 


AND THE RESULTS ACHIEVED IN 


THE 
SHOPS CONTRASTED—THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE A SOCIAL 


TWO COUNTRIES—TWO WORK- 
DIFFERENCE 


JAMES BLOUNT 


A MECHANICAL ENGINEER WHOSE OWN EXPERIENCE IN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES IS THE BASIS OF THIS COMPARISON 


HERE has been a long controversy 
| about the comparative industrial 
efficiency of England and the United 
States. Probably no one is better qualified 
to compare the merits of one country with 
another than one whose lot it has been to rough 
it in both. I have had the fortune to work in 
engineering shops in both countries, and the 
following is an account of my experiences and 
observations. The comparisons drawn are 
between a first-class large American factory 
and a well-equipped English works of moder- 
ate size and perhaps somewhat indifferent 
management. 

Having taken an engineering course at an 
English college and received a sound _ theo- 
retical and some little practical training, 
I decided, at the age of eighteen, to apprentice 
myself to a firm of manufacturing engineers. 
As it is customary for these firms to demand 
a premium from its pupils, varying from 
$250 to $1500, according to their standing 
and reputation, I looked about for some weeks 
and finally entered works in London at which 
I was duly articled for a period of four years. 








I was considered fortunate to be admitted for a 
premium of $500, for which sum they undertook 
to teach me the trade or business. The whole of 
this tuition I found consisted of being allowed 
in a limited measure to choose my own work and 
to take a holiday when I felt so inclined. 

‘By way of remuneration for my services I 
was to receive $1 per week during the first year, 
rising to $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75 in my second, 
third, and fourth years respectively, so that 
at the age of twenty-two I should have been 
in receipt of a salary of eighty-five dollars 
per annum, which would be reduced by deduc- 
tions for lost time and holidays, the latter being 
much more numerous than in America. 

On putting in an appearance to start work I 
was soon told by an informal deputation of two 
of the workmen that I should be expected to 
‘“‘pay my footing,” which I found meant pre- 
senting each man and boy with a cigar. On 
my refusal I was subjected to a series of practi- 
cal jokes, among the mildest of which were: 
being made a target for pieces of waste soaked 
in dirt and oil, having buckets of dirty water 
rigged over my machine which capsized on my 
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head when I started the machine; and having 
the handles of tools heated. I was continually 
being sent around the works on some fool’s 
errand, such as finding a left-handed wrench 
(this however, I’ll admit was more the result of 
my greenness than anything else), and many 
more objectionable and offensive pranks, all 
which, though doubtless very amusing to the 
perpetrators, made life so unbearable that at 
the end of a fortnight I was glad to surrender 
and to buy my peace by producing the neces- 
sary cigars. 

I ought, perhaps, in justice to add that if a 
boy was really too poor to pay, the demand was 
not pressed and the baiting died a natural 
death after a few days. 

The works, exclusive of the office staff, were 
in operation fifty-four hours a week. Starting 
at 6 A. M., work was carried on until half-past 
eight when a stop of half an hour was made for 
breakfast. At one o’clock there was another 
intermission of an hour for lunch. The re- 
gular day’s work ended at five o’clock. The 
whole works shut down on Saturday afternoon, 
as is the general custom in England. 

The foreman of the shop was a man of very 
limited education who had obtained his post by 
influence and who carried into effect the pre- 
vailing practice .among English foremen of 
delaying his appearance until about half-past 
seven; and frequently he was not seen until 
nine o’clock. As no check was kept upon his 
time his superiors who did not arrive until after 
nine o’clock did not appear to be any the wiser. 
There being no supervision, the hours before 
breakfast were usually spent by the employees in 
discussing the latest racing, betting, and general 
sporting news; and, broadly speaking, there was 
no work done before nine o’clock, as those men 
who attempted to de anything were so unmerci- 
fully chaffed and pestered that they were glad 
to join the majority. 

As it usually took the shop from ten to fif- 
teen minutes to get into working order, and 
about the same time to stop, it will be seen that 
not more than six of the nine and a half hours 
were spent at actual work. At five o’clock— 
the signal to quit—everybody, having finished 
and washed his hands some moments pre- 
viously, made a rush for the street from every 
available hiding place in the vicinity of the gate. 

In this factory the workmen had one unusual 
privilege. The firm had rented a large room 


provided with tables, seats and a large cooking 
stove for the benefit of those of its employees 
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who lived at a distance, and who partook of 
their meals in the place. It was my practice 
to take with me a large bottle of milk which I 
had to hold under the table while pouring it into 
my tea, to avoid being the victim of endless 
and unmerciful chaff for my ‘“babyishness,” 
the others favoring the more manly liquid, 
beer, upon which fluid a considerable percentage 
of their earnings was spent. Manyof the men 
had a really deep-rooted conviction that they 
could not get through a day’s work without the 
assistance of some such alcoholic stimulant. 
And so it was not to be wondered at that I was 
surprised during my first few days in an Ameri- 
can shop to see great, grown laborers openly 
drinking bottles of milk and, what was more, 
their not seeming to be ashamed at being seen 
doing so. 

Having spent about two years in these Eng- 
lish works, it was my good fortune to meet some 
Americans who were touring in England at 
the time, and who were good enough to offer, 
if I cared to come, to see me employed in one of 
the largest engineering works in the United 
States, where they assured me that if I were pre- 
pared to push for myself my chances for getting 
on were much greater than in England. On 
receiving this offer I approached my employers 
with the view to having my indentures can- 
celled and securing my freedom. ‘To this re- 
quest they demurred as I had now become 
fairly useful and profitable to them; finally, 
however, seeing that I was determined to go, 
and probably realizing that a dissatisfied man 
was undesirable about the place,they acquiesced. 
I accordingly forfeited the premium that I had 
paid and sailed a fortnight later for America; 
and within a week or so after my arrival I had 
commenced work in an American workshop. 

After having been questioned about my pre- 
vious experience by the foreman of the depart- 
ment of these works, I was started to work and 
was agreeably surprised to find that I was paid 
ten cents an hour, or $6 a week; for this was a 
substantial jump from $1.25. I also received 
intimation that as soon as I proved myself worth 
it, I should get a rise. This promise proved to 
be no delusion, as six weeks later they voluntarily 
increased my rate two cents per hour, and three 
months later I was again raised to fourteen 
cents, and within a year I was receiving eigh- 
teen cents an hour, or $10.80 a week, which is 
more than the journeyman mechanic gets in 
England. 

The division of the working hours of the day 
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in America is a more important item than ap- 
pears at first sight. Working from 7 A. M. until 
12, and again from 1 till 6 P. M., gives two periods 
of five hours each. This necessitates the work- 
man taking breakfast before he comes to work 
—which is infinitely healthier and more natural 
than leaving home at 5:30 A. M., and fasting 
until 8:30; for I think most people will agree 
that one cannot work honestly on an empty 
stomach. This system does away with the lost 
time in the morning so common in England; 
and I think it is safe to say that 60 per cent. 
of British workmen do not work twenty-five 
full weeks in the year. They usually lose 
one, and frequently two quarters (which is the 
term applied to the first two and one-half hours 
of the day) per weck. 

It is difficult for those who have not worked 
under both systems to realize to its full extent 
the economic value of this difference. The 
diligent attention to work and the general hustle 
of the place impressed me greatly. Immedi- 
ately on the signal to start everyone moved off 
to his respective place and within a minute 
everything was in full swing. No one paid 
any attention to a new arrival, and work pro- 
ceeded steadily and evenly until it was time to 
quit. When this signal had been given, the 
men leisurely took off their overalls, washed 
their hands, and went home. 

It did not take me long to find out that the 
foreman followed the progress of each man 
and job with considerable interest; and if the 
job proceeded tardily, the man was soon re- 
minded that a little more expedition would be 
appreciated. The foremen all struck me as 
being men of superior intelligence and educa- 
tion who took as keen an interest in the welfare 
of the place as the employers themselves, being 
always the first to arrive in the morning and 
the last to leave at night. They had all risen 
from the ranks by sheer merit and ability, as it 
is the boast of this particular firm that they 
keep no kid-gloved superintendents. 

The men on being kept waiting for material or 
any other cause displayed what was to me a 
quite unlooked for amount of impatience. It 
seemed ingrained in them that the only natural 
thing to do during working hours was to work, 
consequently the amount of loafing and idling 
was infinitesimal. 

One great difference between the American 
and British workman is his method of starting 
a job. The Yankee’s first care is to find out 
what are the vital and important parts and 
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measurements and what are unimportant, 
and, by being accurate and careful and wast- 
ing as little time as possible, he saves an im- 
mense amount of time and labor. In English 
shops every part is finished with equal care and 
accuracy, regardless of its relative importance. 
The English product is more highly finished, 
a large amount of time being spent in polishing, 
painting, and decorating, which though more 
pleasing to the eye has little practical value. 
Then again the expense accruing from this extra 
and unnecessary work creates an almost pro- 
hibitive price which in these strenuous and com- 
petitive days is liable to exclude it from the 
world’s markets. Another noticeable fact is the 
growing tendency in America toward specializa- 
tion, which really reduces the cost of manu- 
facture. This is a doubtful benefit to the 
country in the long run, for it means less good 
all-round men. For the British workman, asa 
mechanic, is undoubtedly a superior all-round 
man to his American cousin, who in turn, how- 
ever, excels in some special groove and displays 
more ingenuity in the invention of small labor- 
saving devices, which relieve him of much su- 
perfluous work and afford him the time to attend 
to other things. 

In the works to which I am referring—which 
is one of the largest.in the United States and 
which is, as far as I have been able to judge, 
typical of the country—a great deal of loyalty 
is displayed by workmen co-operating with 
foremen and superintendents in securing all 
possible despatch of work. There is nowhere 
to be found that feeling of awe of the boss 
which is so customary on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Here a common interest, that of 
getting out the work in the shortest possible 
time, overcomes to a large extent the barriers of 
position, the foreman paying little attention to 
the niceties of address provided the work is 
being pushed rapidly forward. 

One of the most important differences in the 
management of American and British work- 
shops is the custom of one workman running 
two, three, and sometimes as many as four 
machines at the same time, moving from one to 
another as occasion demands. Any attempt 
by an English employer to increase his output 
per man by these methods would be almost 
certain to provoke a general strike, the prin- 
ciple of one man to one machine and as little 
work as possible having been for many years 
one of the main planks of the trades-unions’ 
platform.. The workman in his blindness and 
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stupidity regards anything else as an effort to 
reduce the number of men employed and the 
amount of work which the world requires, 
which to him is definitely fixed. He quite 
loses sight of the fact that in economics this 
procedure would ultimately react to his own 
advantage. . 

The American workman usually sets his 
machine going and having adjusted it properly 
sharpens the tools not in actual use in order 
to be ready for the next cut and looks after any 
details requiring attention, which course gen- 
erally assists him in turning out the work with- 
out delay. The Englishman, on the other 
hand, sits down and waits till his cut or whatever 
operation is being performed is done, and then, 
and not till then, does he shut off his machine 
and attend to those duties. It would no more 
occur to him to wait and take a drink of water 
while his machine was running than it would 
for the American to shut his machine off in order 
to do the very same thing. 

These little things, perhaps not of much im- 
portance in themselves, are unmistakably signifi- 
cant of the two characters. The Yankee takes 
a certain pride in the quantity of his output 
and every day tries to beat his own record, 
while the Englishman upholds the theory and 
practice of what his unions teach him—in other 
words, the longer he lingers over his job the long- 
er it will give him employment. 

It is perhaps worth while noticing here that 
on arriving in America and getting into the 
American shops, the Englishman soon becomes 
imbued with the spirit of restlessness and 
energy common to nearly all Americans, imbi- 
bing with it the spirit of freedom. He shakes off 
his lethargy, and all those better qualities 
which have remained undeveloped in him at 
home are now called into play. This, coupled 
with his general mechanical superiority, soon 
procures for him a first-class reputation and 
consequently one continually finds the most 
responsible work in the shops in the hands of 
these men. 

The environment, which after all is a great 
factor in the formation of character, is largely 
in favor of the American workmen. Their 
homes are modern, and are better fitted up 
and adapted to their needs, as they are always 
sanitary and airy. The method of heating 
their houses is better and more economical 


than in England, though perhaps this is due to 
the use of anthracite 
procurable 


coal, which is not 


there for general use. The 
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convenience of street railways enables him 
to live at a distance from his work if he so 
chooses. Notwithstanding the increased cost 
of clothing here, he dresses himself and his 
family far better and more tastefully than his 
English cousin. The American also spends 
more money on luxuries and legitimate pleasure, 
and the food that he eats is more varied and 
of better quality. 

It is the intemperance coupled with a love of 
gambling which seems to be born in the Eng- 
lish working classes that eats into their very 
life and frequently keeps them in abject poverty. 
The English workman’s two hobbies are foot- 
ball and horse racing, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find these men having bets of consid- 
erable size on horse races every day in the week, 
although the majority of them have never seen 
a race ora race horse in their lives. Frequently, 
almost the whole of their earnings are squan- 
dered in this way at the expense of their wives 
and children who are the sufferers in conse- 
quence. It is no uncommon sight to see their 
children waiting outside the works on pay-day 
to try and get their father to come home. I 
knew quite a few men who often left work on 
Saturday with the whole of their week’s wages 
in their pockets and staked every penny on 
some race during the afternoon. 

In the north of England all the works are 
compelled to shut down during the local race 
meetings as they cannot get their employees to 
work, the men returning to their jobs when it is 
over, poorer but seldom wiser. In the large 
north of England towns a bookmaker is always 
outside the gates during the lunch hour and 
many of them have agents inside among the 
men. 

What, however, appears to be at the root of 
the whole matter is the educational advantage 
which the American has over the rest of the 


world. Let me then examine the appren- 
ticeship systems of the two countries. In Eng- 


land after the apprentice has paid his premium, 
hardly any more attention is paid him. He 
can come and go when he likes, although to run 
away before his time is up would render him 
liable to be arrested in any place he might hide. 
He can work as hard or as little as he pleases. 
And lastly (and this is where the beginning of. 


‘the divergence of the characters of the two types 


takes place), no supervision is exercised over 
the moral or mental side of his character out- 
side the works. 

In America, however, the meaning of the 
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word premium is unknown. In the works in 
which I am at present a man receives at the 
expiration of his term a bonus as large as the 
ordinary premium that would be demanded jrom 
him by his employers in England before he even 
set foot in the shop. In this particular works 
(in one of the three courses which they offer) 
they pay the apprentice 20 per cent. more 
than an English trades-union mechanic re- 
ceives. Strict attention is paid to him during 
working hours, and, if he does not do the work 
with sufficient accuracy or at a reasonable rate, 
he is soon called up “to the front” for it. Strict 
attention is also paid to the hours he keeps, 
and if he is often late he is told that his services 
are no longer required. ‘This supervision is by 
no means relaxed after working hours for he is 
required to attend such night schools as his 
employers specify, and he is also required to 
recognize their supervision over his conduct 
out of the shop as well as in it. 

Another very striking difference is that every- 
body starts right at the bottom in America, be 
he the son of a railroad president or the son of a 
laborer. Not only does he do this eagerly 
and cheerfully, but it never even occurs to him 
to start in anywhere else. Nobody points to 
anybody else with awe, as being the son of Mr. 
So and So, the great railroad magnate, or the 
son of one of the members of the firm; nor is 
any such favor shown to such young men as in 
England. Everybody is equal at the start; no- 
body better than anyone else until he has shown 
himself to be better. 
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The ambitions of the younger generation of 
workmen in the two countries add another 
layer to the foundation for the superiority of the 
American. In England he has, with possibly 
a few exceptions, practically no ambition be- 
yond becoming a good journeyman mechanic 
or the questionable ambition of having enough 
to enable him to lay a few bets on the races 
and to treat his friends. But this no doubt is 
due to the present existing social laws of Eng- 
land. In America there is no limit to his am- 
bition. 

Although there are, undoubtedly, equally 
good opportunities to obtain education in the 
two countries only the American seems to want to 
take advantage of them. In short, the American 
looks ahead all the time; the Englishman is 
perfectly content and satisfied with his pres- 
ent level. America is steadily producing a gen- 
eration of mechanics, highly trained, not only 
in the practical but also in the theoretical side 
of their business, who are prepared and quali- 
fied when opportunity occurs to step into 
higher and more responsible positions; and the 
way in which inventive genius is fostered and 
encouraged is bound to tell. 

Can we, then, wonder that the products of 
this country are slowly but surely gaining in 
the markets of the world and making the 
United States the foremost commercial nation 
on earth? It is simply a case of the victory 
of an educated working-man with high ambi- 
tions over an uneducated man with lower ambi- 
tions. 
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THE GREAT AREAS OF CANADA, ARGENTINA, AND AUSTRALIA WHICH WILL 
SUPPORT MANY HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS, TO SAY NOTHING OF MANCHURIA, 


SIBERIA AND AFRICA—NO DANGER 


OF OVERPOPULATING THE EARTH 


BY 
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that there are no more worlds for him 
to conquer. ‘The farmer, the trader, 
the manufacturer, the home-builder have yet 
many rich regions to subdue. In every conti- 
nent except Europe there are enormous areas 
that remain almost wholly unutilized. Some of 


fk IS only the explorer who need fear 








these have been neglected because they lie out- 
side the traditional bounds of human habitation, 
some because they present certain climatic diffi- 
culties which special effort is required to over- 
come, and some because a hostile or backward 
population has stood in the way of possession 
and development by outsiders. But the main 
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reason is that they have not been needed. 
Very few countries suffer from over-population. 
And it so happens that the very peoples who are 
too greatly crowded are incapacitated, either by 
national smallness. or by popular inertia, for 
establishing themselves in larger and better 
homes. It is not the congested peoples of the 
Orient, except the Japanese, who are to make 
the wilderness glad and the desert blossom. 
This work must be done chiefly by the men of 
Europe and America; by the thrift, energy, and 
skill that characterizes occidental civilization. 
The throwing open to extensive settlement 
of Western Canada, the irrigated parts of the 
United States, or Southern Siberia will con- 
stitute just as real an expansion of the world 
as did the discoveries of Columbus and his fel- 
lows. The opening of Mesopotamia or the 
Argentine Republic for the establishing of a 
thriving and numerous population is less spec- 
tacular than a successful expedition to the 
North Pole would be; yet who would say that 
‘it is not far the greater achievement? As the 
conveniences of science multiply, populations 
increase and greater needs are felt. There 
will be a gradual going of home-seekers into all 
the nooks and corners of the habitable world. 
Many of the world’s great undeveloped farms 
are for the first time beginning to be fairly ten- 
anted. One of these is Western Canada. 


WESTERN CANADA 


The school geographies of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago uniformly asserted of all Canada west 
of Hudson Bay that it was merely a bleak and 
dreary waste, uninhabited and well-nigh unin- 
habitable. The idea seems to have been gener- 
al that the parallel 49° marked the northern- 
most limit of profitable human enterprise. No 
greater mistake, of course, was ever made, 
for most of this vast region is one of the finest 
homes ever found by the human family. 

If we simply substitute parallel 60° for 49° 
in the statements of the old geographies perhaps 
they may be allowed to stand. The total area 
thus included is considerably more than a mil- 
lion square miles—nearly a third as great as 
the entire United States. It is by no means 


fanciful to speak of it as simply one great 
farm. All the districts except one are admir- 
ably adapted to agriculture, and even in this 
mountain region there are at least 150,000 square 
miles of excellent arable land—as much as 
in the four states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 


Kansas. 


It has been estimated that the agricul- 
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tural resources of Western Canada are suff- 
cient, if developed, to support a population of 
200,000,o0o—more than two and a half times 
the population of the United States in 1goo. 
This fertile, well-watered country is as large as 
the United States east of the Mississippi, yet 
its population is less than half as large as that 
of the single state of Michigan. 

On King Edward’s great coronation arch in 
London there was a motto which attracted the 
attention of hundreds of thousands of people. 
It read “Canada the Granary of the Empire.” 
It was doubtless suggested by some one who had 
traversed the great grain areas of Western Can- 
ada and had seen “an apparently limitless sea 
of wheat.”” Although corn, oats, clover, barley, 
rye, peas, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and all 
kinds of vegetables can be grown in profusion in 
the Canadian country, wheat is the great staple 
product. On account of its extra quality it 
usually brings from five to ten cents per bushel 
more than the wheat grown in more southern 
latitudes; and the yield is abundant. The aver- 
age per acre runs from twenty to forty bushels, 
and even higher averages are by no means rare. 

The severe frosts of the north penetrate 
the ground more deeply and more moisture is 
laid in store for the summer season than in 
lands farther south. Moreover in ripening 
time there are on an average two hours more 
sunshine daily in Manitoba than in the latitude 
of Ohio. Canadian wheat runs over the stand- 
ard of sixty pounds to the bushel; it rarely 
falls below sixty-two and often reaches sixty- 
four or sixty-five, and it produces more loaves 
of bread to the barrel than any other. The 
great wheat-producing districts have a com- 
bined area exceeding the area of Russia in 
Europe. 

These facts mean that Canada is in a fair way 
to become the “bread-basket” of the British 
Empire, and one of the chief food-producing 
countries of the world. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has said that there could be enough grain 
grown in Canada to feed all Great Britain and 
the rest of Europe besides. The one thing 
needed is population. Canada can provide 
homes with the greaiest ease for 100,000,000 
more people. Through advertising by the 
Canadian Government, and most of all through 
the advertising given the country by thous- 
ands of settlers, it is coming to be understood 
that Western Canada is not simply a farming 
country where people live in a sort of pros- 
perous exile, but that it is as desirable a place 
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to dwell as any agricultural region of the world. 
Contrary to the prevailing idea, the climate 
between Dakota and Mackenzie is delightful. 
Disease is rare and epidemics are unknown. 
The temperature is no more unpleasant than in 
Indiana or Illinois, and by no means so irregu- 
lar. Forty degrees below zero in the dry atmos- 
phere of Manitoba is very much more comfort- 
able than ten above in the humid air of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Spring begins about April 
1st, though seed is frequently sown in March, 
and is quickly followed by summer. The 
growth of vegetation is little less than phenom- 
enal. The autumn is mild and salubrious. 
This gives the farmer abundant time to finish 
his harvesting and threshing, to market his crop, 
and to put his land in condition for the following 
year. During the last few years the population 
has begun to grow in Western Canada much as 
it grew in the Mississippi Valley back in the 
twenties and thirties of the last century. Home- 
stead regulations are exceedingly liberal. 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Two of the great continents suffer the curse 
of a tropical heat; and enormous portions of 
Africa and South America can never become 
altogether satisfactory homes for the human 
race. We may expect ultimately a very great 
advance in the utilization of the Amazon Valley 
and of Central Africa, but in both continents 
the greatest promise of the future come from 
the more temperate regions further south. In 
South America there is one of the largest and 
most remarkable agricultural areas of the 
southern hemisphere, which a few decades of 
development will put near the top of the list of 
the world’s great farms. 

The fourteen provinces and ten territories 
of the Argentine Republic comprise a total area 
of 1,135,840 square miles—practically equiva- 
lent to that part of the United States between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies. The popu- 
lation in 1904 was estimated at a little more 
than 5,410,028—an average of a nearly five 
persons to the square mile. The great extent 
of the country in latitude causes its climate to 
range from that of Canada to that of Egypt. 
Most of the republic enjoys one of the finest 
climates in the world, rivaling that of southern 
France and northern Italy. 

By far the larger part of Argentina is well 
adapted to agriculture. Three-fourths of the 
country is included in three great plains—Pata- 
gonia in the south, the Pampas in the central 
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portion, and El Gran Chaco in the north. 
These plains are for the most part covered with 
a rich alluvial soil from three to six feet deep, 
formed by the decaying of the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion which grows upon it, and resting on a sedi- 
mentary deposit of earth scoured away from 
the Andes on the west. Even where by reason 
of lack of vegetation this gravel and coarse 
detritus lies bare without a covering of soil, as 
in half of Patagonia and some of the western 
Pampas, only irrigation is required to obviate 
this apparent sterility. Where rivers are lack- 
ing artesian wells supply water. What we 
once called the Great American Desert can be 
made fertile and fruitful; there is no more reason 
for supposing that even the most forbidding 
parts of Argentina are doomed to perpetual 
infertility. It is estimated that there are 
240,000,000 acres in that country available for 


‘cultivation without the necessity of irrigation. 


Of this probably not more than 20,000,000 have 
ever been used—that is, about 8 per cent. of it. 
There is relatively as much room there for an 
influx of population as in Western Canada. 

Almost all the progress which Argentine 
agriculture has made has been made in the 
last twenty-five years. Before that time only 
small quantities of food stuffs were produced, 
and by the most primitive methods. The little 
wheat that was then grown was threshed be- 
neath the hoofs of horses. During this quarter 
of a century agricultural machinery of the most 
approved sort has been introduced extensively, 
and thousands of steam threshers and reaping 
machines have come into use. Because of the 
numerous elevators and storage houses for 
grain on the river front of Rosario, where 
steamers and sailing vessels load for Brazil or 
Europe, that busy little city has fairly earned 
the title of “the Chicago of South America.” 
Argentina’s leading market for agricultural 
products is in Brazil, where she is fast crowd- 
ing out the trade of other nations. 

Besides wheat, flax, maize, barley, potatoes, 
and all the common vegetables and fruits yield 
abundant crops. In recent years sugar-grow- 
ing has been begun with success. The indus- 
tries of beet sugar and wine are capable of almost 
limitless development. Soil and climate in 
large portions of the country unite to assure their 
success. The opportunities which Argentina, 
with its vast expanses of natural grass, affords 
for sheep and cattle raising are better known 
than its facilities for agriculture proper. Wool, 
sheep-skins, mutton, beef, tallow, and horns, 
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are all important articles of export. More 
recently there has been a wide-spread move- 
ment to establish creameries and to produce 
cheese, butter, and the various preparations 
of milk in large quantities for the world’s mar- 
ket. The first really successful creamery was 
established at Carcarana in the province of 
Santa Fé by Major James, an immigrant from 
the United States. 

Lack of coal and iron decrees that Argentina 
must remain an agricultural and pastoral coun- 
try. Its greatest need is more people, especially 
more people from the enterprising and progres- 
sive parts of the world, such as will take an ac- 
tive hand in developing her resources. This 
. population is already coming. Conditions of 
settlement here, however, are unlike those in 
Canada. The latter country draws heavily 
from other parts of the British Empire because 
it belongs to the empire, and from the United 
States because of racial kinship and territorial 
contiguity. Argentina is much more isolated 
both ethnically and geographically. ” The result 
is that more men settle there as members of 
colonies than as individuals. Argentina will 
get her needed population very largely through 
agricultural colonization. Already there are 
many such colonies. In the Chubut Valley 
in eastern Patagonia there is one of 3,800 people, 
of whom a third are British subjects. In 
February, 1go1, a concession of 198,000 acres, 
also in the Chubut Valley, was granted to an 
Italian syndicate which had already begun to 
introduce large numbers of Italian immigrants. 

If Canada is to be exploited by the English- 
speaking peoples, the Argentine will be devel- 
oped mainly by the Italians. At least a fourth 
of the present population of the country is Ital- 
ian and it gains by an annual immigration of 
over 46,000. These people now own rural 
property to the value of $50,000,000. In the 
wheat and wine growing provinces they consti- 
tute the enormous majority of the population 
and easily lead in these industries. For ex- 
ample, a single proprietor from Piedmont 
plants 67,000 acres of wheat yearly. This 
“wheat king,” as he is called, landed in the 
Argentine a few years ago with half a franc and 
now owns property valued at $10,000,000. His 
career is a striking object lesson in the develop- 
ment of Argentine resources by the immigrant 
population. Likewise the foremost wine-pro- 
ducer of South America is an Italian, possessing 
2,500 acres under vines. The Italian wine- 


growers of Mendoza, San Juan, and Buenos 
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Ayres alone produce every year 33,000,000 gal- 
lons. The Italian immigrants in South Amer- 
ica achieve vastly more than those whom we 
know in the United States. Taking into ac- 
count the extensiveness of the resources to be 
developed and the brilliant successes which have 
already been attained, one feels warranted 
in declaring with a leading Italian statesman 
that the future of the Italian people lies in the 
development of the broad plains of the Argentine. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


It is only within recent years that Australia 
has succeeded in living down the bad reputation 
which a century and half of superficial and 
haphazard exploration fastened upon it. It 
was not until about 1844 that the first serious 
attempt was made to ascertain the nature of the 
continent’s interior, and until a date consider- 
ably later that England ceased to look upon 
the land as good for nothing except to serve as a 
dumping ground for paupers, criminals, and 
other outcasts. The scorching winds, the 
droughts, the sterility, and the barbarous na- 
tives with which the country was credited were 
thought to mark it off as a region doomed by 
nature to perpetual loneliness and want. 

All this is changed. And although it may 
fairly be said that most of Australia remains yet 
to be utilized industrially, there is no longer any 
doubt that as necessity arises the whole con- 
tinent will be transformed into one of the finest 
homes of the race. The total area of Australia, 
exclusive of Tasmania, is but little short of 
3,000,000 square miles—practically equal to the 
United States without Alaska, and only a fifth 
less than all Europe. The population is between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,occo—that is a little more 
than one person to ‘the square mile. This 
population is gathered chiefly in New South 
Wales and Victoria. Even there the lands 
available for agriculture have hardly been 
invaded. In New South Wales there is less 
than 2 per cent. of the total area under cultiva- 
tion. Further north and west, in Queensland, 
there are over 400,000,000 acres (about 97 per 
cent. of the whole) which, despite the most 
liberal homestead laws, yet remain the property 
of the crown; and in 1900 not more than 481,000 
acres were cultivated. In South Australia, 
with an area of over 578,000,000 acres, only 
about 8,000,000 were held by private individuals 
of which not half is devoted to agricultural uses. 

The largest of all the states is West Australia. 
It includes all the continent west of meridian 
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129°—an area of 624,588,800acres. Its present 
population is less than 200,000, which means 
‘one person to about every ‘five: square’ miles. 
The settled portion of the district is still a mere 
fringe along the southwestern coast. There 
are yet little more than 200,000.acres under cul- 
tivation. : 

If West Australia can eventually be made into 
farms at the rate of 320 acres each there will 
be land enough to provide for nearly two 
million families,-a total agricultural population 
of say nine or ten millions. Can this be done? 
Twenty years ago it would have seemed the 
sheerest folly to answer affirmatively. To-day 
one can hardly answer otherwise. The utiliz- 
ing of the West Australian interior will call for 
enormous expenditure of money and labor, but 
no greater than a thrifty and ambitious people 
is clearly capable of. The great problem, in 
fact one may say the only problem, is the 
water supply. While the rivers of eastern 
Australia are numerous and large, those of the 
west are few and comparatively insignificant. 
At present the interior of West Australia is an 
almost impenetrable desert covered with thick 
scrub (through which a path has to be cut) 
or with the sharp and tortuous spinifex grass 
which is not even good for pasturage. Yet 
the soil is potentially rich by reason of the de- 
cay of vegetable matter, and only a better sup- 
ply of water is needed for the reclaiming of it 
to agricultural use. 

Happily here, as in the Argentine, irrigation is 
not dependent upon the rivers. While surface 
water is very scarce, from beneath the surface 
unlimited quantities may be drawn. A study 
of the geological structure of West Australia 
has led within the the last few years to the 
belief that water could be obtained by means of 
artesian wells. The plan has been tried and 
with the most abundant success. The testing 
has been so widespread as to warrant the con- 
clusion that only a few hundred feet below the 
surface is stored up plenty of: water, which 
only needs to be drawn to the top to transform 
the great Australian desert into a well-favored 
habitat for the farmer and cattle-raiser. Of 
course the pressure of population is not great 
enough as yet to force a very rapid realization 
of this possibility, but it is at least interesting 
to know that instead of being so much waste 
land, according to common understanding, 
West Australia remains a vast reserve territory 
for the relief of the human family when it 
shall be needed. Gradually the settled strip 
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VAST UNDEVELOPED REGIONS 


along the coasts may be expected to widen and 
the wilderness region -will be more and more 
restricted in area until it eventually approaches 
the vanishing point. At some distant time with- 
out doubt West Australia will constitute the 
greatest artificially developed home of the race. ' 

Quite often we hear the query raised as to 
what the growing human family will do when 
all the habitable parts of the earth shall be . 
densely populated. The few facts that I have 
given show that the day of real over-popu- 
lation is very, very far distant. In the first 
place there is hardly a country which cannot 
well support a much larger population than it 
now has, provided its people follow closely in 
the wake of scientific progress. The Missis- 
sippi Valley, forexample, can be made to main- 
tain a population of 250,000,000 just as easily 
and as well as it now maintains its 41,000,000. 
All that is necessary is a system of smaller 
farms, more effectively utilized. As civilization 
advances the number of people who can subsist 
in a given territory tends indefinitely to in- 
crease, not only because of the division of labor 
which opens up a hundred occupations of eco- 
nomic profit in addition to that of tilling the 
soil, but also because the application of the arts 
and sciences to agriculture vastly increases the 
productivity of the soil and multiplies the value 
of its growth. 

Even then, if there were no more lands to be 
possessed, the outlook would not be so bad. 
But there are more lands—so many of them 
that it may be doubted whether, in the Ameri- 
cas and Australia at least, even half of the 
available agricultural territory is yet utilized. 
Nature may in some cases require assistance 
from human ingenuity in preparing these 
abodes, but what of that? Great tasks are all 
the time undertaken merely for the sake of com- 
mercial convenience and national prestige, 
such as the Trans-Siberian Railroad and the 
Panama Canal. Will men falter at the digging 
of wells and irrigating canals when these will 
create for them the fertile farms which cannot 
be had elsewhere? When one considers that to 
the three great regions which have been spoken 
of in detail numerous others almost equally 
important might be added—Manchuria and 
Southern Siberia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Southern Africa, Egypt, and our own 
great arid but rapidly developing West—he 
cannot help feeling that there is room enough 
for industry and prosperity to the thousandth 
generation. 














IGORROTE RICE TERRACES IN LUZON, FIFTEEN DAYS’ JOURNEY FROM MANILA 


These terraces, which are very ancient, are built up around the sides of a mountain on whose crest is a spring from 


which they are irrigated. The highest terrace is goo feet above the lowest. 


On the summit is a native village 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


AMERICANS BUILDING RAILROADS AND HANDLING 


THE NATIVES WITH 


TACT—MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS AND GOVERNMENT HELP STEADILY 


TEACHING THE FILIPINOS THE LESSON OF PROGRESS—THE 


RESOURCES 


AND THE NEEDS OF THE ISLANDS—OBSERVATIONS OF A 1700-MILE TRIP 


BY 


HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


(ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


between 1,700 and 1,800 miles in 

the Philippines, gathering first-hand 
information for the Pacific Commercial Museum 
of San Francisco. I spent about five months 
in travel and a month more in Manila, trying 
to cover as much ground as possible and to 
note definitely what progress Americans, Span- 
iards, Germans, Filipinos, and others are 
making in the islands. To see much of the 
country it is impossible to follow beaten 
paths; so the journey was made on horse- 
back and on foot, by sedan chairs and by 
banquelias, or native canoes, where one sits 
uncomfortably cramped for hours; and several 
hundred miles were covered in an open row- 
boat along the coast of southern Luzon. 
The hardships were probably no _ greater 
than one would encounter in going through 
our own Rocky Mountains. Except for the 
dramatic battle of Dajo Hill—at which I 
was present—away down on the little island 
of Jolo, March sth to 8th last, the trip was 
without any special adventure. It was ex- 


RR Vier I completed a trip of 


tensive enough, however, to show with some 


clearness what is being done to develop 
the resources of the islands. 

One who travels through the interior is 
surprised to find the progress that is being 
made—much more than is indicated by the 
reports that come out. The islands are not 
“booming,” yet they seem to be developing 
evenly in most of the settled and in many of 
the little-known districts. With the exception 
of some districts in Mindanao, there are few 
of the larger villages where there are not several 
Americans busily at work nearby, mostly 
former members of the regular and volunteer 
armies, civil government employees, and Manila 
merchants who came out to do business when 
70,000 troops were in the islands. I knox. 
of only one real colonizer who has gone out 
to take up land, but there are several large 
companies and a number of small ones which 
have gone into lumber, mining, and agriculture. 
All these Americans are doing much to com- 
municate modern industrial ideals to the people. 

One American work will probably do more 
for the Philippines than any one thing ac- 
complished by the Spanish in their centuries 








GREAT ALLUVIAL PLAINS AT CALABACCAO IN THE CAGAYAN VALLEY, LUZON 


Lands that are annually fertilized by the overflow of the Rio Cagayan. They thus require neither fertilization nor 
irrigation, and need only the introduction of modern methods of cultivation 


of occupancy—the building of railroads. of line on the islands of Negros, Panay, and 
arly last May fifty engineers arrived in Manila Cebu. Bids e construction of these 

Early last May fifty engine din Manila Cebu. Bids for th truct f tl 

preparatory to building three hundred miles _ lines were accepted by the Insular Government 





IGORROTE WOMEN CULTIVATING COTTON IN LUZON 


This cotton is grown on spare acres of the remarkable rice terraces shown on the preceding page 

















THE DEVELOPMENT 


PRIMITIVE MEANS OF 


from a Detroit construction company. As 
Cebu and Panay are the most populous islands, 
the railroads will doubtless be well patronized. 
On several trips on the existing line of 120 
miles between Manila and Dagupan I have 
never known a time when for most of the jour- 
ney a large portion of the native passengers 
‘were not obliged to stand, although the trains 
of cars are long. The new railroads will 
open up some of the finest sugar districts in 
the world and on the island of Negros, which 
is less densely populated, some valuable forests 


OF THE PHILIPPINES 


of hardwood. The same company that is 
building these roads has already invested 
about four million dollars in the Manila street 
railway and electric lighting plant. 
THE FILIPINOS AS WORKMEN 

One of the objections against the invest- 
ment of American capital that confronted 
this company and others was that it was 
thought that satisfactory labor could not be 
secured among the Filipinos. But with intelli- 
gent handling of the labor, this bugaboo disap- 
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TRAVEL IN THE HEART OF LUZON 
An Igorrote boy swimming the Ibelau River with Mr. Wright’s horse 
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A CARABAO TEAM HAULING A MAHOGANY STICK 


pears. When the construction company began 
operations they employed about five hundred 
men. On the first Monday the five hundred 
men all appeared ready for work. On Tues- 
day only one hundred and fifty turned up. 
On Wednesday there were about three hundred. 
So it fluctuated. The superintendent made in- 
quiry. The Filipinos were like children. “Oh, 
Sefior,what does it matter to you, Sefior, whether 
we do this work to-day or to-morrow or Sunday ? 
We ask wages only for the work we do.” 
The superintendent replied that it was neces- 
sary that the work be done during the specified 
periods, and that he would discharge any 
man who failed to report for work for two 
consecutive days unless for some unusual 
cause. The men, after that, reported promptly 
for duty. Soon afterward it was discovered 
that in the afternoon they became weak and 
listless. It was found that they ate no lunch 


ON THE BEACH 

at the noon hour, but merely slept idly in the 
shade. The superintendent then arranged 
to give each of the workers a peseta (ten cents, 
American money) at noon time. He also 
took care that at noon each day there should 
be on hand a food vender to sell the natives 
at reasonable cost a few simple, nutritious 
foods of the kind to which they are accustomed. 
Thereafter the men worked efficiently all 
day. After several weeks, however, it was 
found that many were deserting to go home 
to their families—for the Filipino is devoted 
to his home. It was decided to remove this 
cause of trouble. The families were located 
in homes built for them close to the spot 
where the labor was performed. Now this 
colony plan is adopted by many of the large 
companies, which provide besides the homes, 
churches, school houses, a cock-pit, dance 
hall, a band for the workers, stores near at 





A TRACTION ENGINE HAULING A GANG-PLOW OVER A SUGAR-CANE FIELD 
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hand, and so on. The labor is now found to 
be dependable, and though of course less 
efficient, for the price paid, it compares favor- 
ably with labor in the United States. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF MODERN METHODS 


The introduction of modern industrial and 
working methods overcomes another difficulty 
that presents itseli—namely, the crudeness 
of the methods used by untutored workers. 





MR. JOHN ORR, OF DALUPAON, LUZON 


Who brought his employees safely through cholera, war, and famine and 
who made efficient workmen out of savages who had lived in trees 


Down into a timber cutting on the island of 
Mindoro, for example, there came several 
years ago Mr. Barber, an American. He 
found that it took sixteen carabao (water 
buffalo) and twenty men all day and some- 
times two days to haul a mahogany log from 
the forest down to the ocean beach, less 
than a mile away. No wonder that the 
rich forests were not being worked as they 
might be. He devised the simple plan of 





A PHILIPPINE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


At Tugucarao. Mr. Fuller in charge. Here Filipino boys are taught 
how to use modern agricultural machinery 


placing one end of the heavy timber on an 
axletree between two large flat-tired wheels. 
In addition, the logging trail was a little im- 
proved. Now two carabao and two men can 
haul a mahogany stick of the same size to 
the water’s edge in half an hour. The 
Filipinos in the region had learned a lesson; 
and Mr. Barber’s experiment had taught 
other Americans what might be done when 
inventiveness and initiative are employed in 
the development of Philippine resources. This 
incident is typical of what is going on in many 
places. 

The Insular Government, too, is doing much 
to encourage the Filipinos to work for them- 
selves. Besides industrial schools in Manila 
and various minor industrial institutions in 
the provinces, the Government has established 
agricultural experiment farms throughout the 
islands, on which public demonstrations are 
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EXHIBITION OF A MODERN RICE MILL 
At a street fair in Manila 
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IGORROTE GIRLS SMOKING 
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CARABAO CARTS, IN A FIELD OF NATIVE GRASS RESEMBLING WILD OATS 


given of the use of modern agricultural 
machinery. 

When the rinderpest destroyed go per cent. 
of the carabao, or water buffalo, several years 
ago, there was an almost total failure of the rice 
crop, for the carabao have been depended 
upon as work animals in the rice paddies. The 
second year succeeding the destruction of 
the carabao twelve million dollars’ worth of 





rice was imported into the Philippines besides 
that which the Government brought in, and 
much was distributed to the famine-stricken 
districts. The Government, however, im- 
ported about two thousand carabao and 
distributed them through the _ rice-growing 
districts. Now the animals are increasing 
very rapidly. 

Rice may be grown in many of the districts. 


AN IGORROTE HOME AT QUIANGAN, NUEVA VISCAYA PROVINCE, LUZON 
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It is even probable ‘that the most marvelous 
examples in the world of rice culture are to be 
found in the Igorrote rice terraces of interior 
central Luzon. Here the Igorrotes have 
built stone rice terraces, like giant steps, 
up steep mountain sides for a distance of 
three thousand feet. The Igorrotes fertilize 
and irrigate these patches with one opera- 
tion—which is something we do not do in the 
United States—by running the water to be 
used for irrigation through hog pens and 
decayed vegetable loam. 

In the Moro country, for generations the 
natives have been trading gutta-percha, rubber, 





THE HEAD OF CAGAYAN VALLEY, LUZON 
A little-known but vast and fertile area, whose development is de- 
layed by the small amount of land which any single corporation may 
legally acquire 


almaciga gum, and other valuable forest 
products with the Chinese merchants and 


receiving in return some gaily colored cloth 
of little value. The Moros realized that they 
were being cheated, for sometimes the Chinese 
would keep them searching for forest products 
for years, always telling them they were in 
debt. But they had no knowledge of money 
and no place to sell their goods. Realizing 
this situation, Governor John P. Finley 
Provincial Secretary Geo. T. Langhorne, and 
Colonel J. G. Harbord started up public 
market places in various parts of the Moro 
province. It was hard to teach the Moros 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


SCENE ON THE CAGAYAN RIVER AT SOLANA 


the value of money. ‘The first time I gave 
a Moro moncy he gave it to his wife who bored 
a hole through it and wore it in her ears,” 
said Captain Finley. Now, however, there 
are seven or eight Moro exchanges in different 
native towns where the Moros bring their 
goods and get cash for them. Last year 
these exchanges did a business of a quarter 
of a million dollars. 





AN IGORROTE WARRIOR 














THE CONE OF VESUVIUS BEFORE THE ERUPTION 
One of the rare moments of absolute repose. Height 4,400 feet 





THE STAGES OF VESUVIUS’S ERUPTION 


PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH SHOW THE WHOLE COURSE OF THE DISTURBANCE, 
ONE VIEW AFTER ANOTHER, AS IT OCCURRED—PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


BY 


FRANK A. PERRET 


HONORARY ASSISTANT AT THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY ON MT. 
VESUVIUS. ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


For a week nothing could be seen 

but puffs of steam rising slowly from 
the crater, and the lava which for ten months 
had been scoring its way upon the western 
flank flowed sluggishly from the vent. Yet 
the sensitive instruments in the observatory 
showed that internal agitations were going on 
and in the dead of night a low, continuous 
buzzing could faintly be heard while in a re- 
cumbent position, but it was quite inaudible 
when standing. 

A few days after I had gone to Naples, black 
smoke puffing from the crater warned me that 
interesting developments were at hand. Paus- 
ing only to take some long distance photos, 
I hurried back to the mountain. I found that 
lava was flowing upon the side toward Bos- 
cotrecase, while the old flow had stopped. 
The instruments were dancing merrily as if 


V ere had been ominously quiet. 


in glee over the prospect; sand, ashes, and 
fragments of lava were falling in showers; the 
cloud from the crater, though not yet more 
than 2,000 feet in height, was constantly in- 
creasing and it seemed as if the great eruption 
so long expected was at hand. 

From this time the discharge from the cra- 
ter constantly increased. It formed a spec- 
tacle the eye could never tire of watching. The 
moving force is steam ejected in explosions 
following one another so rapidly as to maintain 
a continuous column of vapor. Mingled with 
the steam were sand, blocks of stone, and 
masses of red-hot lava, the latter being so abun- 
dant at times that glowing jets were thrown to 
the height of a mile or more. The roar of this 
discharge, rising and falling continually, was 
terrific; yet it was surprisingly free from heavy 
detonations, although the electricity generated 
by the crater-cloud produced a series of light- 
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CREVASSE EXTENDING DOWNWARD FROM THE CRATER 


In May, 1905, when the mountain burst open on the western side 





LAVA DESCENDING THE CONE 


Showing changes due to cooling. The stream is wider at the bottom 
than can be shown in the picture 
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INCREASING ACTIVITY IN FEBRUARY, 1906 
The lava stream taking a southeasterly direction toward the railway 


ning flashes with quick, crashing thunder- 
claps. At a distance these were often mistaken 
for explosions. 

The eruption increased spasmodically. For 
hours the discharge would be more or less 
constant and you could see great boulders 
rising and falling in the mighty jets of steam 
and spear-like shafts of fire—and then would 
come a paroxysm. We were at Bosco when 
heavy explosions suddenly tore open the 
mountain-side and made new vents for the 
lava just above the doomed town. A general 
exodus of course began. The best view of the 
eruption as a whole was had from here and it 
was indeed a magnificent sight. ‘The weather 
was perfect and a full moon hung in a cloud- 
less sky. From base to summit the mountain 
was resplendent with glowing lava,while the fiery 
fountain bursting from the crater seemed to 
have lost all trace of steam and to be composed 
wholly of incandescent matter. 

The entire mountain was a huge boiler shell, 





THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, JANUARY, 1906 


Streams of lava on the mountain side, with emissions of steam from the 
crater 
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APRIL 4, 1906 


The beginning of the great eruption, as seen from Naples 





APRIL 5, 1906 


Air-currents carrying the eruption-cloud over Naples, cutting off the light of day and covering the city with dark-gray sand 





THE ADVANCING STREAM OF LAVA 
Railway poles being overthrown and the roadbed being buried under a mass of molten stone 
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STAGES OF VESUVIUS’S ERUPTION 


APRIL 10, 1906 
A near view of the cone, showing the great volume of gas and ash bursting from the crater 
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BLOTTING A CITY FROM VIEW 


The dark eruption cloud rolling down upon the valley. This picture was taken from the same spot at the same time as 
the one above, by simply turning the camera to the left 
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APRIL 16, 1906 


A near view of the crater at the height of the eruption. The column of gas and ash rising from the crater in 
spiral columns, as viewed from the Observatory 
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humming and palpitating with internal pres- 
sure which was increasingly felt the higher one 
went. Leaning against a stone wall by the 
roadside, the vibration of the ground moved 
the entire body to and fro like a pendulum, in a 
most dizzying way, and from time to time there 
came staggering shocks of earthquake. 

That which was most impressive to me 
was the absence of anything like effort on the 
part of the volcano. Its appointed task was 

®so titanic and the force involved so stupendous 


cored out to a great diameter and the height 
reduced 300 yards on the northeast side. 
Besides the vertical column of fire, a side jet 
of thousands of tons of cinders and small 
stones shot out over Ottaiano. 

When the stones began to fall at the Ob- 
servatory we had no choice but to go farther 
down the mountain. You could hear the 
sharp click and thud of the various sizes up 
to six-inch cubes, falling from a height of a 
mile or more. One of our men stooped to 





VESUVIUS, FROM THE OBSERVATORY 


The crater cloud shot miles into the air. An avalanche of hot ashes is 
seen coming head-on down the cone at the rate of a mile in ten seconds 


as to stagger the human senses; yet the power 
was there to do it, and to do it easily and with 
dignity. It wasa sublime spectacle of Vesuvius 
in his majesty and strength, and this was his 
hour; and, while the intonations of his voice 
were audible, man put his hand upon his 
mouth and was still. 

It was during this crisis that the great dis- 
ruption of the crater took place. Portions 
of the rim were blown away, the centre was 


THE CRATER AFTER THE ERUPTION 


Interior view of the great chasm left by the eruption. It is 2,000 feet in 
diameter and of unknown depth 


pick up a stone, dropped it because it was hot, 
and was struck on the head by another, 
which was fortunately not large. 

There was, of course, no sleep for us that 
night. When daylight came we tried to return 
but were driven back by the shower of stones. 
Telegrams and letters were sent to Resina 
by a man on foot. Meanwhile, the eruption 
had formed a steam column of enormous 
height with a cauliflower top, which gradually 
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THE CONE BEFORE THE ERUPTION 


(Contrast with its appearance afterward) 


subsided and changed to a_ low-pressure, 
large-volumed cloud of gas and sand, which 
fell over the surrounding cities according to 
the direction of the wind. For a week after 
we regained the Observatory, the shower of 
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sand was almost incessant and a large force 
of men was brought up from Resina and kept 
busy clearing the roofs, which would other- 
wise have been crushed. Photographs were 
taken under the shelter of an umbrella but 
during much of this time the darkness in 
daytime was complete and lanterns were 
continually needed. 

The electric phenomena were intensely 
interesting and somewhat dangerous. The 
crater cloud was highly charged and sent 
heavy thunderbolts to earth at a distance 
from the mountain; but near at hand the flashes 
were of a deathly silence, and St. Elmo’s 
fire was everywhere—on the railway poles, 
on a stick held point upward, and even on 
one’s hat. 

But even great eruptions have their limit, 
and at last we could climb to the crater to 
take measurements and pictures. We then 
ascended the peak of Somma to photograph 
the changes in the cone for comparison with 
former views. The long eruptive phase, 
which began with the lava emission in May 
of last year and culminated in this April 
outburst, was at an end. 

Eighty thousand persons were driven from 
home, 1,300 killed and wounded, and a large 
amount of property destroyed; but money has 
poured into the towns and they are being 
rebuilt on a standard of excellence to which 
otherwise they could never have attained. 
Under the fertilizing action of the lava sand 
vineyards, orchards, and nurseries of pines will 
flourish as never before. 





THE CONE AFTER THE ERUPTION 
Photograph made from the same point and with the same lens. The loss in height was between 300 and goo feet 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE SCHOOLS UNDER THE NEW CONDITIONS—ILL-PAID 
TEACHERS--A GREAT RUSH OF PUPILS—DELICATE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE NEW 
ORDER—BLACKMAIL AND “BAD STUDENTS”’—THE NEW, TRAGIC CONDITION OF WOMEN 


BY 


MARY CRAWFORD FRASER 


AUTHOR OF “A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN,’’ AND SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF ‘‘THE WORLD'S WORK”’ 


HE question most deeply exercising 

the public mind of Japan at this 

moment is the question of educa- 

tion; and Japan has received so much of hcr 

teaching from America that some brief account 

of the present aspects of education here seems 

due to the American public. And I would 

add that it lies in the power of Western teachers 

to do as much for Japan in the future as they 
have done in the past. 

I shall not describe the Japanese school 
system in detail. It is founded on the Amer- 
ican model, and was organized by the well- 
known educator, Dr. David Murray, who 
for twenty-two years (1875-1897) was advisor 
to the Minister of Education. Education is 
compulsory. From the age of six to full 
fourteen every child is bound to attend school, 
and so thoroughly is this law obeyed that by 
April, 1904 (I regret that later statistics are 
not at hand), the percentage of attendance of 
children of school age was 93 and is certainly 
over 95 at the present moment. This refers 
to primary schools; when we come to secondary 
schools, the rush of scholars is so great that 
at present many thousands of candidates are 
turned back every year, owing to the lack of 
establishments to accommodate them. Clearly 
the young people of Japan, for one reason or 
another, are full of enthusiasm for instruction, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will soon see its way to making larger 
appropriations for this most urgent public 
need of secondary education, for its require- 
ments have entirely outgrown the present 
establishments provided for it. 

Not only is secondary education underhoused, 
but it is, in the most far-reaching sense, under- 
manned. With a certain number of shining 
exceptions, the teachers are inferior persons, 
for the very good reason that their wretched 
salaries make it a hard task to live at all and 


offer no attraction to men and women of 
character and brains. Fortunately there are 
still many who do devote themselves to teach- 
ing and who obtain splendid results. 

Leaving aside the various excellent schools 
attached to missions of all denominations 
(and the most notable results of mission work 
so far are educational ones), there are schools 
conducted by Buddhist priests who take the 
greatest pains to implant good principles in 
the minds of the youths, and these repay their 
teachers with respect amounting to venera- 
tion and with praiseworthy constancy to their 
studies. 

Of course the military clement enters very 
largely into secondary education for boys and 
has two good effects, for it accustoms them 
to strict discipline and also gives them. the 
splendid physical training which is bringing 
them into the foremost rank of the world’s 
athletes. I am told that the long-jump record 
of the United States was broken a little while 
ago by a Japanese boy. Count Okuma has 
given the best efforts of his life toward improv- 
ing and developing education, founding out of 
his private means a university near his home 
at Waseda and doing everything in his power 
to procure the best instruction for the pupils 
who attend it. 


THE RUSH INTO THE SCHOOLS 


But the profession that offers such poor 
rewards to the well born and well educated 
Japanese shines out in alluring colors to the 
aspiring youth of a lower class; and from provin- 
cial towns, as well as from agricultural districts, 
the boys and girls who have completed their 
primary course flock to the secondary schools 
in the hope of “bettering themselves.” It 
is not, in most instances, the desire for learning 
alone which drives them on; combined with 
that is the belief that a diploma will open tu 
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them the way to a higher position and an easier 
method of bread-winning than could be reached 
in the sphere in which they were born. Tht 
ambition to rise in the social status, to work 
with the brain rather than with the hands, 
has been aroused; with it has come the craze 
for more ease, more material comfort, more 
luxury in outward things. These mixed mo- 
tives work on the young people’s minds till 
they persuade themselves that they are con- 
sumed with a passion for learning. They give 
their troubled elders no peace until they gain 
their point and go to one of the great towns 
to attend a secondary school of some kind. 
In several cases young girls, unable to persuade 
their parents to comply with their desires, have 
fled secretly from-their homes, trusting to 
the kindness of strangers to support them in 
the further stages of their rebellion and to 
furnish them with funds to carry out the pas- 
sionately desired higher education. Their 
complete ignorance of life now becomes a 
tremendous danger, laying them open to much 
temptation. The overcrowded condition of 
the secondary schools makes it necessary to 
refuse admission to great numbers. 

To give one instance out of many, the other 
day there were nine hundred applications 
for entrance to a school which contained only 
seventy vacancies. Eight hundred and thirty 
thoroughly well qualified candidates had to 
be sent away. Overcome with disappointment, 
enraged at the apparent injustice of their lot, 
the boy students in many cases join socialist 
societies, take to bad ways, and become a 
serious menace to good order. Unfortunately 
this last cannot be said of rejected candidates 
only, but applies to a certain section of students 
proper, who are so numerous that they have 
come to be classed as “the Bad Students.” 

The Japanese, as we know, have a very 
tragic strain in them; and a disappointment, 
a setback in their career, such as the failure 
to pass an examination at the right time, is 
apt to induce in the boys a mood of Byronic 
despair which would be laughable if one 
were ever hard-hearted enough to laugh at 
young people’s troubles, and unimportant 
did not the terrible thoroughness of the Japan- 
ese character at once translate it into defiant 
and disastrous action. 


THE EFFECT OF IMMORAL LITERATURE 


There is one great evil influence abroad here 
which notably intensifies the trouble, and 
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that is the extended dissemination of pernicious 
and immoral literature. The towns are flooded 
with cheap romances of the most sensational 
and debasing kind. Literature is still a 
despised profession here; writers are wretchedly 
paid; those of the higher class receive no 
public recognition or encouragement and must 
work for the love of good work alone. In 
such conditions it is natural that the worst 
should come to the fore. There is a general 
passion for reading, and each class buys what 
it can afford. The bookshops always have 
groups of students standing before the counter 
and turning over the masses of magazines 
and cheap novels, which are unhappily often 
adorned with the most unedifying illustrations. 
The censorship seems too lenient, although 
the other day it proved its good will by sending 
nearly forty persons to prison in a batch 
for the offense of offering improper pictures 
for sale. The cheap novels, besides under- 
mining morality in the specialized sense of 
the word, describe the adventures of robbers 
and cutthroats who become heroes to the young 
imagination, which can conceive nothing more 
splendid than to emulate their deeds. This 
year has seen students arrested for robbery 
and assault. No wonder that the old people 
shake their heads and say that the country 
is going to the dogs! The police have to keep 
a very sharp eye on these gangs of “Bad 
Students,” and in return for this the black 
sheep snatch at every opportunity of annoying 
and defying the police. They settled many 
old scores when they formed the largest and 
worst element of the mob which rioted 
joyously among burning police stations last 
September. 


THE SCANDAL OF “BAD STUDENTS” 


There had been for some time previous 
an epidemic of the most atrocious form. of 
blackmailing, invented and carried out by 
bands of “‘ Bad Students’’; and feeling ran very 
high on the subject, for the victims were young 
girls of good social standing and irreproach- 
able character. These girls may be seen every 
morning flocking in great bands to the schools 
(education at home is practically unknown 
here), talking and laughing together, their 
pretty innocent faces a pleasure to all who meet 
them. 

Some of the “‘ Bad Students” watched the girls 
attending high-class schools, ascertained all par- 
ticulars about those who belonged to wealthy 
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families, and then wrote them passionate love 
letters, entreating an answer. In a very few in- 
stances girls have been imprudent enough to 
reply, saying indeed that they wished to hear no 
more such addresses, but the fact remained that 
a bit of their writing was in some young man’s 
possession. Armed with this, he would go 
to the poor child’s parents and demand a large 
sum of money down, threatening, were it 
refused, to make public a damning story of 
intrigue and degradation. In some cases the 
student did not even take the trouble to “get 
up” his case. He would go to a girl’s father 
and make the same atrocious threat,when he 
knew no more of her than hername. Terrified 
at the prospect of a scandal, the unhappy 
parents generally paid the sum demanded— 
thereby putting their daughter’s reputation 
in the power of a cruel scoundrel forever. But 
finally the evil reached such _ proportions 
that more courageous measures had to be 
adopted; the blackmailers were denounced to 
the police, who dealt sharply with such as 
they could lay their hands upon. Hence, 
last autumn, when the police interfered with 
what were at first intended as legitimate 
demonstrations of discontent with the Peace 
Terms, great numbers of “Bad Students” 
seized the opportunity of attacking the too 
zealous guardians of public safety, and _ it 
was proved that many of the excesses of the 


second and third days of the riots were their 


work. 

The pessimists have received such a shock 
that they are already advocating measures 
which would imply a return to the old methods. 
But it is too late for that. The dykes are 
down, the ancient barriers have been swept 
away, and there is no possibility of checking 
the movement or of persuading it to return to 
its former safe but narrow channels. Even 
the rollicking optimist who is always at hand, 
here as elsewhere, to make light of public 
anxieties, can find no better consolation to 
offer than the prediction that the next few years 
will see an end of the trouble and that future 
levies of students will not be gained by the 
curious excitement and _ intoxication _ pre- 


valent just now, but will lead orderly, chaste, 
and honest lives as good boys and girls should. 

I am inclined to think that the optimist is 
right this time, for although so far little has been 
done to remedy the situation, yet the recent 
manifesto of Mr. Makino, the new Minister of 
Education, points to an accurate apprehension 
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of the real cause of the trouble—the want of 
spiritual discipline and the low standards of 
morals held by many of the present staff 
of instructors. 


A REMARKABLE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


The appointment of Mr. Makino to the 
post of Minister of Education has aroused 
high expectations. His parentage alone would 
predispose the country in his favor, for he is 
a son of the great patriot Okubo. Time 
commits so many injustices that it is necessary 
to remind readers of to-day that Okubo was 
one of the first men in Japan to recognize 
the necessity for the restoration of power to 
the Throne; that with other great reformers, he 
succeeded in abolishing the Feudal system; that 
he was chiefly instrumental in obtaining the 
personal interviews of Foreign Representatives 
with the Emperor; that it was he who intro- 
duced conscription, and that finally he paid 
the price of his far-seeing patriotism with . his 
life. He was attacked and murdered by a 
reactionary fanatic as he was returning (if 
I remember rightly) from an audience with 
the Emperor in 1881. Many Japanese consider 
that, taking him all in all, Okubo was the 
greatest man the country has produced in 
modern times. 

The new Minister of Education, Nobuaki 
Makino, is his second son, and is considered to 
have inherited more of his father’s character and 
intellect than any of his seven brothers. He was 
educated in America, and when but sixteen 
he was sent to London as third Secretary of the 
Japanese Legation. Returning home a few 
years later he became Secretary to the Cabinet, 
a Prefectural Governor at the early age of 
thirty, and later Vice-Minister of Education. 
In 1879 he was sent to Italy as Minister, was 
transferred to Vienna in the same capacity in 
1900, and remained there until he was called 
home to take the portfolio of Education -this 
year. Anxious to learn Mr. Makino’s views of 
the situation, I was granted an interview with 
him. 


THE MINISTER’S SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION 


“What is the matter with your boys and 
girls?” I asked. “It seems to me that the 
student character has changed in the last 
ten years.” 

“Let me make a correction,” said His 
Excellency, “ten years ago the girls were almost 
left out of the question. When higher female 
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education was introduced into this country, 
some twenty or more years ago, it was en- 
thusiastically received. The girls flocked to 
the middle and higher schools in great numbers. 
But when they returned to their homes after 
completing their studies it was found that they 
were quite unfitted for domestic life. They 
had learned nothing practical. They despised 
the domestic tasks which Japanese women 
of almost every class are expected to perform, 
and were useless as daughters, and undesirable 
as wives. The result was a general feeling 
of deep disappointment. Gradually parents 
ceased to send their daughters to school after 
the compulsory period had been fulfilled, 
and many girls’ schools were closed. The 
reaction began only since the beginning of 
the war. At this time steps were taken to 
introduce practical education in domestic 
training. But the movement was very sudden 
and the authorities were unprepared for it. 
Now, as you know, the rush of applications 
for all these higher schools, including the normal 
schools, is overwhelming. We have to turn 
back thousands pending the extension of the 
system, and in the present financial situation 
I fear that effective measures to accomplish 
that may have to be postponed for some time 
yet.” 

“Do these cramped conditions exist in boys’ 
schools also?” I inquired. 

“Unfortunately they do,” said Mr. Makino, 
“but now I must reply to your first question 
regarding the generally unsatisfactory conduct 
of so many students of boths sexes here. First 
let me say that such conduct is confined 
entirely to the students drawn from the lower 
middle class, who form a very large percentage 
of the whole. We never hear of disgraceful 
escapades among the children of our friends 
and acquaintances.” 

“No,” I said—and then was silent, remem- 
bering suddenly two sad suicides of boys of 
good family, who, a little while ago, threw 
themselves into the crater of Asamayama in 
a fit of mad despair. 

The Minister continued: “The two great 
facts are these: we have gone too fast, and 
the teachers are not as a class what they should 
be. It is not the education but the morality 
which is wrong just now. If we can _ raise 
the moral status of the preceptors, if we can 
get men whose ideals are high and pure, 
and who will do all they can to exert an elevat- 
ing influence over the boys under their charge, 
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the boys will respond to it, I am convinced. 
At present the financial status of the teacher 
is so poor that, although many have devoted 
themselves to this profession from high and 
benevolent motives, we cannot reasonably 
expect to obtain first-class men. Another 
great trouble comes from so many thousands 
of students being obliged to board out and 
having in consequence no supervision out of 
school hours. They form cliques among 
themselves, and often become victims of the 
socialist propaganda of which there is un- 
fortunately so much going about. Poverty, 
loneliness, or at least isolation from good private 
influences, lower their morals; then comes 
perhaps a failure to pass an examination, 
and the youths who do not come from the 
Samurai class and have none of its strict, 
stern ideals to fall back upon, lose all heart 
for good and become imbued with wild re- 
bellious feelings which they would call protests 
against the injustice of fate, but which drive 
them into dissipation, despair, and crime. The 
first remedy I wish to introduce is that of hav- 
ing all scholars board at the schools or at 
establishments under the direct supervision 
of good and enlightened masters.” 

“T see one great price that you will have 
to pay for modern education,” I said, “it 
means the breakdown of the family system in 
Japan. That system is so ancient and far- 
reaching that we have been accustomed to 
look upon it as the backbone of Japanese 
morality. Howdoes Your Excellency propose 
to supply its place?” 

“By morality itself,” replied Mr. Makino, 
resolutely; “the principle—not merely the 
enforced practice of certain external forms, 
but the living principle of honesty, of purity, 
of self-reliance instilled into the minds of 
the youth of the country. For that we must 
look to the teachers of the future, and my 
greatest efforts will be directed to encouraging 
the good men we still have and to inducing 
others of high principle and strong character 
to enter the teachers’ ranks.” 


THE DELICATE PROBLEM OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION 


A day or two later I had a visit from Miss 
Tsuda, the gifted and charming woman who 
has devoted her whole life to the higher educa- 
tion of girls in Japan. Miss Tsuda was only 
seven years old when, in company with the 
present Marchioness Oyama and a few other 
privileged little maidens, she was sent by the 
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Government to receive her education in the 
~ United States. She remained there eleven years 
and then, having drawn every possible advan- 
tage from the facilities offered, she returned to 


Japan to employ all her energies in extending . 


these advantages to her countrywomen. No 
other private person has done so much as she 
for the cause of female education, and her name 
is honored far and wide. She was appointed 
interpreter to the Empress, and at the same 
time assisted in organizing the Peeresses’ School 
which was founded by Her Majesty. About 
six years ago Miss Tsuda decided to found a 
school of her own in which, as the prospectus 
set forth, a limited number of girls, especially 
such as wished to become teachers, could 
follow a more advanced course of study in 
English than any existing schools afforded, and 
where they could at the same time enjoy the 
advantages of a refined Christian home, 
for Miss Tsuda is an ardent Christian. Begin- 
ning with only fifteen girls, the establishment, 
which has been twice enlarged, now has thirty 
boarders and one hundred and twenty day 
scholars; and, not being able to put in one 
seat or desk more, has to turn away many 
applicants. This is not surprising, as the 
standard set by Miss Tsuda for her pupils is 
higher than that of any other educational 
establishment in Japan. Miss Anna Harts- 
horne, one of the sweetest and most intel- 
ligent of American women, the author of that 
delightful and truthful book, “Japan and 
Its People,” is Miss Tsuda’s colleague, and 
the girls who study under these two talented 
and warm-hearted ladies may be reckoned 
fortunate indeed. 

In Tokyo alone there are ten thousand 
girls who have come from the Provinces to 
complete their education. They are living 
in cheap boarding houses, where no one takes 
any interest in them, and the results can only 
be called deplorable. Suddenly emancipated 
from home supervision, their heads filled with 
wild dreams of independence and of equality 
with men, their leisure hours occupied with 
the low class of romantic literature already 
described—what wonder that scandal follows 
scandal and that the reputation of the Japanese 
girl for modesty and purity is being destroyed 
before our eyes. The girls are really as yet 
quite unfitted to take care of themselves, and 
are thrown into situations where Western 
mothers would not allow their well-taught, 
self-reliant daughters to remain for a singleday. 


‘What is to be done for them?” exclaimed 
Miss Tsuda mournfully, “The Young Women’s 
Christian Association makes great efforts to help 
them, but there are thousands whom it never 
reaches and never can reach. We have gone too 
fast,”’ she continued, repeating Mr. Makino’s 
words, ‘“‘the sudden craze for higher education 
has taken the authorities by surprise and there 
are no regulations framed by which these girls’ 
lives can be supervised and directed. If we 
could only have registered boarding houses 
for them with kind and sensible matrons in 
charge, much could still be done. They dread 
returning to their homes and bending their 
necks to the old family yoke, which indeed 
lies heavily on the Japanese woman. Edu- 
cation unfits them for domestic tasks; it is 
difficult to persuade any of them to take service 
with some honorable family according to the 
old custom. They aspire to be telegraphists, 
station clerks, shop assistants, to earn their 
living in any way which leaves them free to 
do as they like out of work hours. They are 
encouraged in all this by the foreign teachers 
who are accustomed to such conditions for 
Western girls and who do not dream of the 
harm they are doing in encouraging Japanese 
girls to break away from parental authority, 
the most sacred of all, in our eyes. Yes, 
the family system is doomed, and that many 
years too soon. The young people are learning 
to look down on their fathers and mothers and 
wish to decide everything for themselves. 


THE BAD EFFECTS OF WESTERN IDEAS OF “‘ LOVE”’ 


“Tt is needless for me to say how highly 
I appreciate the work of foreign teachers— 
they have been and are invaluable to us. 
But there are two subjects which I wish with 
all my heart they would leave alone—the 
question of love and marriage, and the question 
of submission to parents! That word ‘love’ 
has been hitherto a word unknown among 
our girls, in the foreign sense. Duty, submission, 
kindness—these were the sentiments which 
a girl was expected to bring to the husband 
who had been chosen for her, and many happy, 
harmonious marriages were the result. Now 
your dear sentimental foreign women say to 
our girls: ‘It is wicked to marry without love; 
the obedience to parents in such a case is an 
outrage against nature and Christianity. If 
you love a man you must sacrifice everything 
to marry him. Love’s marriages are the only 
right marriages!’ 
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“Love marriages indeed!” cried Miss Tsuda, 
her eyes flashing with indignation, “What 
chance has a Japanese girl to make a real 
love marriage? What opportunities has she 
ever had of learning how to judge a man’s 
character, of knowing any man intimately? 
In her home she has seen none ‘but the nearest 
relatives; has probably never conversed with 
any young man outside that circle in her life. 
At school she makes the acquaintance of other 
girls and comes to know their brother or the 
brother’s friend a little. Her head is full of 
the romantic nonsense found in books, her 
foreign teacher speaks of ‘love’ as the most 
binding commandment laid on woman, a 
thing to be followed at the sacrifice of all else. 
Some boy-and-girl fancy springs up, or the 
girl is attracted by one of the masters who gives 
her instruction, and straightway she thinks 
she isin love. That is the man for her to marry, 
whether her parents approve or not, and as no 
Japanese girl can enter legally into the marriage 
contract without the consent of her parents 
before she is twenty-five, you can imagine 
what troubles and tragedies ensue! Elope- 
ments, disappearances, suicides—there is no 
end to it. I do entreat all those who have 
to do with our girls never to say anything to 
undermine their respect for and obedience to 
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their parents. Christianity does itself no good 
in this country by seeming to overlook the great 
virtue of filial piety. That is the first of virtues 
with us, and when that goes, the rest are pretty 
sure to follow in its train.” 

There is splendid work here for Western 
women to do; there is room for many more 
than those now employed in such work. 
Almost every educated foreign woman in 
Japan (except such as come here with their 
husbands to occupy merely official positions) 
is asked to help in teaching. I have been 
besieged with applications from schools and 
private pupils during this last year. The: 
Japanese are not, as has been averred, anxious 
to get rid of foreign instructors; the cramped 
condition of finances has made it impossible 
in many instances for the institutions to pay 
the high salaries which foreigners expect, 
and these have consequently been replaced by 
Japanese teachers resigned to starvation wages. 
There is barely a living to be made for a foreigner 
by teaching in Japan. But for such as have 
some private means, and who are inspired 
with the real desire to do lasting good in the 
world, the field is wide, the opportunities 
numberless. Only let no one rush _ into 
educational work without some study of the 
institutions of the country, 
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AN ORDERLY ACCOUNT OF THE AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE AGAINST THE 
AUTOCRACY—A REAL REVOLUTION WHICH CANNOT GO BACKWARD—A CON- 
SECUTIVE NARRATIVE FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A LIBERAL RUSSIAN 


BY 
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A RUSSIAN BY BIRTH AND AN AUTHORITY ON RUSSIAN SUBJECTS BUT FOR MANY YEARS A 
CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES, WHO WENT TO HIS NATIVE LAND TO STUDY EVENTS AS THEY 


TRANSPIRE AND TO WRITE THIS STORY OF THE REVOLUTION FOR 


, \HE American traveler landing in St. 
Petersburg to-day finds the streets 
open to traffic, the hotels in as good 

order as they have ever been in the Russian 

capital, the people going about their business 
just as in New York or Chicago, and some 
obliging official ever ready to drop his regular 
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duties in order to guide the steps of a distin- 
guished visitor from a friendly nation. But 
to a native of Russia, who, like the writer, has 
come home after an absence of many years, 
there is a surprise at every step. 

On Nevsky Prospect (the Broadway of St. 
Petersburg) before the Duma was dissolved, 
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a newsboy would be shouting ‘The last edition 
of The People’s Herald! All about the great 
strike at Moscow—soldiers refuse to fire at the 
workmen!” A few steps further: ‘‘Champions 
of liberty! Ten copecks!” This boy was selling 
a picture of the “Nihilists” who assassinated 
Alexander II., Minister von-Plehwe, Grand 
Duke Sergius, and other high officials. If you 
enter a stationery shop to buy a few picture 
postal cards for your friends in America, you 
are offered one with the words and music of 
the “‘Varsovienne” or some other popular 
revolutionary song. Two years ago all this 
was regarded as sedition, and any one guilty of 
such overt acts would have been arrested on 
the spot and transported to Siberia without 
trial. His friends would have said, ‘‘What a 
fool to have done that in open daylight!” 


A RUSSIAN FANEUIL HALL 


There is in St. Petersburg a Free Eco- 
-nomic Society, founded under a charter from 
Catherine II. A few years ago the Society 
was prohibited from holding public meetings 
because the subject of Socialism had been 


discussed by various speakers; some of course 


took the affirmative, and it was feared that this 
would have an evil effect upon an audience 
composed mostly of university students. Lately 
the hall of that venerable Society has become 
something like Faneuil Hall in the Boston of 
Wendell Phillips’s day. Here I found an au- 
dience made up mostly of workmen and factory 
girls, who literally packed the lecture hall. 
On the platform, under a life-size portrait of 
Nicholas II., the speaker was making an 
argument in favor of a republic as the only 
form of government suited to the needs of the 
masses. Two years ago the speaker and the 
audience, if they could have assembled at all, 
would have been promptly marched to jail; 
now, a police captain with a squad of men 
was stationed in the anteroom to preserve order. 
The denunciations of the Cabinet and the 
thinly veiled flings at the Tsar himself, which 
are nowadays published in even the most con- 
servative newspapers, could not have been 
circulated within the Empire a year ago. 

What has brought about this change? 

Is it merely an evidence that the Tsar and his 
nobles have caught the spirit of the age and 
are gradually preparing the people for a larger 
freedom? That nursery tale of a peace- 


loving monarch granting to his loyal subjects a 
measure of liberty suited to their limited in- 
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telligence has been crowded out of the friendly 
newspapers by the cable reports of the defiant 
attitude of the late Duma toward the Autocracy. 
The anonymous Government ruling in the 
name of Nicholas II. has not yielded an inch of 
its power without a stubborn fight. The cost 
to the people of even these limited privileges, 
for the year 1905 alone, has been calculated 
by a St. Petersburg newspaper at 18,000 lives, 
with an army of wounded almost as large. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUTION 


The actors themselves in the present revo- 
lutionary drama would disagree as to the date 
on which the Russian Revolution was inaug- 


urated. Ii is always difficult to fix upon a 
certain da‘ as the beginning of a historical 
epoch. ‘ine Revolution had a long incubation 


period which was little noticed and still less - 


understood by the outside world. 

Two events, each marking a radical depar- 
ture in national politics, stand out conspicuously 
in recent Russian history: the assassination of 
Minister of the Interior von-Plehwe on July 
28, 1904, and the general strike of practically 
all the workmen in October, 1905. 

Under the iron rule of von-Plehwe the press 
was muzzled, an assembly of law-abiding citi- 
zens was a thing not to be thought of, and even 
chartered associations had extreme difficulty 
with the police in meeting according to their 
charters. It was the boast of von-Plehwe that 
he would exterminate sedition in short order; 
instead, he went quickly to the death for which 
he had been marked. His successor, Prince 
Swiatopolk-Mirsky, proclaimed ‘the policy of 
confidence,” meaning the confidence of the 
Government in the people—a_ characteristic 
Russian inversion of the relation inbred in 
the American mind. The rigors of censor- 
ship were relaxed and the daily papers were 
filled with unsparing criticism of the Autocracy, 
for which the Russo-Japanese war offered 
ample opportunity. Conventions of profes- 
sional associations were held and resolutions 
were adopted demanding a constitutional 
form of government. Many new associations 
were formed, each adopting a platform” of 
democratic demands. A series of political 
banquets was held in the principal cities. 
At these assemblies, attended by the leading 
men of the community, the speakers boldly 


denounced the Bureaucracy, which was gener-’ 


ally understood as synonymous with Autocracy. 
All these conventions and banquets were 


commen. 
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national events, and detailed reports were pub- 
lished by the press of the whole empire. 


THE VISIBLE RISING OF THE PEOPLE 


Then followed the most important of all 
these gatherings, the first Congress of the dele- 
gates of the Zemstvos (something like the Eng- 
lish county councils), which assembled at St. 
Petersburg November 19, 1904. On the very 
eve of the opening of its sessions, Prince Swiato- 
polk-Mirsky, under pressure from the Court, 
recalled his permission for hoiding the Congress, 
but the delegates firmly insisted that they would 
meet regardless of the wishes of the Government. 
This was the first time in the forty years of its 
existence that the Zemstvo, through its repre- 
sentatives, had adopted a defiant attitude to- 
ward the Imperial authority. They met un- 
molested in a private house and formulated a 
political platforra, including the demand for 
a constituticn. 

The platform was adopted with but two 
dissenting votes. It was a historical moment. 
The delegates themselves congratulated each 
other upon their own courage, for under the 
penal law, which has not been repealed to this 
day, every one of them made himself liable to 
imprisonment and banishment to Siberia. 

Immediately thereupon the right of petition 
upon public questions was conceded to all 
citizens by a Ukase of the Tsar. But the 
right of petition is ineffective without the right 
of assembly; and that right was enjoyed by 
only one class of private citizens outside the 
nobility—the peasants, who have their com- 
munes governed by the town-meeting. The 
peasants were quick to avail themselves of the 
new privilege; town-meetings were held in 
many districts and resolutions were adopted 
endorsing in substance the demands of the 
Zemstvo Congress. 

The masses in the cities had no legitimate 
channel for the expression of their opinions. 
All forms of labor organization were proscribed 
by law, but with the development of the factory 
system in Russia this restraint upon labor be- 
came antiquated and impossible to enforce. 
A thousand men employed in the same es- 
tablishment on identical terms cannot be pre- 
vented from meeting to discuss such changes 
in the labor contract as may from time to time 
be desired either by themselves or by their 
common employer. When open meetings are 
prohibited by law, a few men of initiative who 
are able to command a following among their 
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IN PROCESS 
fellow-workmen are willing to run the risk of 
meeting in secret. Thus the absolute pro- 
hibition of trades-unions fostered the growth 
of Socialist organizations among factory oper- 
atives. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS 


Realizing its inability to check the Socialist 
agitation by mere repression, the Government 
assumed the duties of a labor organizer. Since 
1901 associations of workmen have been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the police in 
Moscow, Odessa, Minsk, and other cities. The 
latest venture was the Russian Association of 
Workers, organized at St. Petersburg by Father 
Gapon in 1904. Being authorized by law, it 
rapidly grew in numbers and by the close of 
the year had a membership of 6,o11 club- 
houses in the factory district. The Socialist 
“committees” looked upon the Association 
with distrust, not unmixed with jealousy, but it 
succeeded in gaining an influence over the 
masses of factory workers, whom the Socialist 
agitators had as yet been unable to enlist. 

The discharge of four members of the Asso- 
ciation by the manager of the works where they 
were employed was the spark which started 
the fire. The association ordered a strike at 
the works. Employees of other factories quit 
work in sympathy, and within a few days scores 
of thousands of operatives were drawn into the 
strike movement. A petition for the im- 
provement of the condition of labor was 
framed after discussion in a series of crowded 
public meetings in the clubrooms of the Asso- 
ciation. The petition included demands of a 
political nature, such as the right of assembly, 
the right of organization, and constitutional 
government as a guaranty of political liberties. 
The tragic story of the march of 100,000 work- 
men with their wives and children, led by Father 
Gapon, to the Tsar’s palace on January 22, 
1905, need not be retold. By shooting unarmed 
men, women, and children, the Government 
expected to crush all hope of liberty by striking 
terror into the hearts of a helpless people. 


THE RESULTS OF RED SUNDAY 


The effect of Red Sunday was the reverse of 
what had been expected. Indignation meet- 
ings, attended by scores of thousands of workers, 
were held in the streets of other great cities 
of the Empire. The unresisting crowds were 
invariably dispersed with bloodshed. This 
wanton sacrifice of human life has accomplished 
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what the Socialists had been unable to do by 
thirty years of agitation—the traditional faith 
in the “Little Father” was killed in the hearts 
of the workmen. The subsequent reception 
by the Tsar of a delegation of workmen selected 
by the chief of police of St. Petersburg added 
to the tragedy the lacking element of burlesque. 

The Government tried to placate the work- 
ing people by creating a Commission under the 
chairmanship of Senator Shodlovsky, including 
members elected by the operatives of all fac- 
tories in St. Petersburg, to inquire into the 
demands of labor. But the workmen mani- 
fested their distrust of the Bureaucracy by 
unanimously refusing to elect their represen- 
tatives, and the act creating the Commission 
was repealed. 

The assassination of Grand Duke Sergius, the 
Tsar’s uncle, within less than a month after 
Red Sunday was followed a fortnight later by 
the creation of a Commission instructed to 
frame a plan for a representative assembly with 
legislative powers. I have it upon good 
authority that it was the fate of the Grand 
Duke that decided the vacillating Tsar to take 
this step. 

The destruction of the Russian fleet by the 
Japanese, a series of crushing defeats on land, 
and the hoisting of the red flag on the warship 
Potemkin in the Black Sea, are but a few of the 
events which occurred while the Commission 
was in session. The act creating the Imperial 
Duma, which was promulgated on August 19, 
1905, established a consultative assembly 
hedged in on all sides by such restrictions as 
would not leave it even the freedom of deliber- 
ation. A high property qualification excluded 
from the franchise the wage-workers of the city 
as well as the professional class; the ignorant 
peasantry, however, was specially favored by 
the election law. It was the obvious intention 
of the Government to keep out cf the assembly 
all “unsafe” elements. ‘The Duma was to be 
a body composed of representatives of the land- 
ed nobility and of the “common people”’ whose 
devotion to Autocracy could be relied upon. 

Nine months before, at the time of the first 
Zemstvo Congress, this scheme might have 
been accepted, though not without some grum- 
bling, as the first step toward the peaceful in- 
troduction of constitutional government. But 
it was now too iate. The press, which wields 
a powerful influence over the public mind in 
Russia, and the numerous professional asso- 
ciations which had rapidly grown in membership 


beyond the one hundred thousand mark—to 
say nothing of the secret revolutionary societies 
—were unanimous in their denunciation of 
this scheme to perpetuate the rule of the auto- 
cratic Bureaucracy under the guise of con- 
stitutional reforms. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD STRIKE 


Most important among those associations 
were the organizations of railway men. The 
majority of the Russian railways are operated 
by the Government; the employees are divided 
into two classes, civil employees and workmen. 
The Government had some years ago estab- 
lished a pension fund to which all railroad 
employees were required to contribute a per- 
centage of their salaries, but they were given 
no voice in the management ef their own funds, 
the administration being entirely in the hands 
of officials appointed by the Government. This 
was a standing grievance. The railway em- 
ployees were naturally drawn into the general 
movement toward organization. Early in 1905 
a convention of representative men from all the 
railway systems was held and the National 
Russian Railway Union was organized. The 
convention took the ground that the grievances 
of the railway men were closely bound up with 
the Bureaucratic system. It therefore adopted 
a political platform identical with that of all 
other organized bodies. It further decided 
to back up its demands, if need be, by a gen- 
eral strike and a tie-up of the railways. 

This was a momentous event. The railway 
shopmen had for some time previous been under 
the influence of Socialist agitators; but the 
engineers, the conductors, and _ the station- 
masters regarded themselves as an upper class 
and held aloof from plain workmen. Strikes 
in the railway shops had occurred before, but 
they had lacked the co-operation of the trainmen 
and they could not disturb the traffic of the 
roads. The new Railway Union was an or- 
ganization of that very aristocracy among rail- 
waymen who held in their hands the running of 
trains over the vast area of the Empire. This 
was a powerful weapon in the fight for political 
emancipation. 

The promulgation of the act establishing 
the Imperial Duma was the signal for the 
mobilization of the revolutionary forces. The 
American reader is hardly able to realize the 
difficulties which then existed and to some 
extent still exist in the way of organization in 
Russia. Nothing could be done in the open, as 
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every effort would be frustrated by the police, 
whose powers were unlimited; the press 
could not be used for notices, announcements, 
or reports, since all printing presses were then 
under the strictest supervision of the censor; 
the telegraph was operated-by the Government 
and was therefore barred to the “conspirator”’; 
the mails could not be trusted; and no gather- 
ing of a few hundred men could escape the 
vigilance of the detectives. Under such con- 
ditions, to set in motion hundreds of thousands 
of men scattered over thousands of miles of 
railway was a gigantic task; yet that task was 
performed within sixty days. 

In the latter part of October, 1905, all rail- 
way employees were called out on strike and 
within three days all roads were tied up. The 
strike movement was promptly joined by not 
only the employees of nearly all the factories, 
street railways, gas works, electric plants and 
workshops, but also by professional men, govern- 
ment clerks, city magistrates, merchants, store- 
keepers and cabmen; in short, the industrial 
system of the country was brought to a stand- 
still. Strike committees were immediately 
organized everywhere, which included repre- 
sentatives of all associations and other bodies 
in sympathy with the movement. In Moscow 
the court clerks had a delegate on the com- 
mittee; in Irkutsk the merchants met and 
elected two delegates to the local strike com- 
mittee. “Contributions to the strike fund 
were flowing in a golden stream,” as the chair- 
man of one of the strike committees put it in a 
conversation with the writer. The merchants 
of St. Petersburg gave liberally to the support 
of the strikers and their families, and private 
employers voluntarily paid their men their 
regular wages for the time they were on strike. 
This sounds paradoxical; it must be understood, 
however, that this was primarily no contention 
between employers and employees, but a polit- 
ical strike against the Government. “Why, I was 
myself on strike; I stayed away from the office,” 
explained to the writer an old fricnd, who is a 
civil engineer and the managing partner in a 
large construction firm in St. Petersburg. 

Fully to realize the confusion produced by 
this strike in all branches of the Russian govern- 
ment, the American reader must lay aside for the 
while all notions inbred in him by a training in 
self-government, beginning in the schoolroom 
and continued in every department of civic 
life. The substance of the Russian bureau- 
cratic system is that everything is governed 
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from the centre at St. Petersburg. When dis- 
connected from the centre the local official is 
at a loss to know what he is expected to do. 
The central Government at St. Petersburg, on 
the other hand, cut off from its regular channels 
of information, was unable to instruct its local 
agents in this crisis. Regular government 
business in Russia, as elsewhere, is transacted 
by mail; but the forwarding of mails was 
stopped by the railway strike. Meanwhile 
the strikers and their sympathizers were parad- 
ing the streets of every city by thousands, carry- 
ing the red flag; everywhere open-air meetings 
were held and revolutionary addresses enthusi- 
astically applauded by the crowds. It was the 
duty of the police to disperse these “mobs’’; 
in some cities the military forces were called 
out against the unarmed crowds; and many 
paid with their lives the penalty of breaking 
the law; but the dead were honored by the 
people as martyrs in the cause of liberty and 
their funerals were made the occasions for 
impressive political demonstrations. In most 
places, however, the local authorities had to 
tolerate these revolutionary outbreaks, because 
they had no troops at hand to repress them and 
no trains were running. Since no newspapers 
were issued the wildest rumors were given cre- 
dence by the people as well as by the authorities. 
It was subsequently estimated by a conservative 
paper published by Prince Oukhmosky, a 
personal friend of the Tsar, that 7,000,000 men, 
in all walks of life, had been involved in the 
strike. With all due allowances for the inaccu- 
racies and possible exaggerations of such esti- 
mates, this was doubtless in point of numbers 
the greatest popular movement ever witnessed 
in history. The Government was overawed 
by its magnitude and, upon the advice of 
Count Witte, deemed it wise to yield. A mani- 
festo was issued by the Tsar, wherein he de- 
clared it to be his “inflexible will” to grant 
to the people freedom of speech and freedom 
of assembly as well as a parliamentary form of 
government. 


ENTHUSIASM OVER THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO 


The enthusiasm of the masses upon the 
publication of the Tsar’s manifesto defies de- 
scription. In every city of the Empire from 
the Baltic to the Pacific’ the people, without 
distinction of sex or age, rushed into the streets 
to celebrate the triumph of the popular cause. 
Eye-witnesses from various cities estimate the 
crowds by scores of thousands. Processions, 
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headed by regiment bands playing the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” once more paraded the streets and 
military officers saluted the red flag, the symbol 
of Revolution. Fiery speeches were made to 
the assembled multitudes by hitherto unknown 
orators. One might compare it to the closing 
night of a hotly contested Presidential cam- 
paign in America, yet with none of the the- 
atrical effects arranged by political stage 
managers; for be it remembered that this was 
the first entrance into politics of a great people 
whose mouths had for centuries been tightly 
gagged. 

But there was a rude awakening to the dream 
of a Free Russia. ‘The peaceable meetings of 
unsuspecting citizens rejoicing in their newly 
won liberty were turned into scenes of carnage 
and pillage unheard of since the days of Tamer- 
lane. Gangs of thugs were formed by the police 
into quasi-patriotic brigades; after religious 
services in the churches, these proceeded with 
national flags and pictures of the Tsar, under 
the leadership of local officials of various ranks, 
to “slug the Jews, the cultured, and the demo- 
crats.” Everywhere the murderers and the 
robbers were doing their nefarious work under 
the protection of the soldiery, commanded 
by their officers. Companies of citizens 
promptly armed themselves for the defenec 
of life and property, but the guns of the army 
were turned upon them and such of them as 
escaped with their lives were forced to retreat. 
The local Governors refused to interfere. 

The people were stupefied. Was the Tsar’s 
manifesto but a stratagem, to delude the strike 
committees into calling off the strike? Was 
it a trap laid for all friends of freedom in order 
to lure them into the open and thus more easily 
to destroy them? Under the Russian central- 
ized bureaucratic system, where every local 
official is always awaiting orders from some one 
“higher up,” no one in Russia would assume 
for a moment that the local authorities would 
have laid themselves open to prosecution for 
grave crimes without some assurance of im- 
munity from the central Government. The 
very fact that the riots broke out simultaneously 
in places so far apart as Odessa and Tomsk 
(in Siberia) and, more significant still, the 
identical attitude of indifference and even 
direct complicity of the authorities everywhere, 
lent strength to the common belief that the 
butcheries had been ordered by the central 
Government. It would matter little whether 


these suspicions were right or wrong. 
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Count Witte, who regarded himself as the 
father of the Russian Constitution, sought the 
co-operation of the Liberal leaders and was 
greatly disappointed when his overtures were 
declined. The Count possesses the talent of 
winning favor with foreign correspondents and 
this attitude of distrust manifested by the 
Liberals toward the Premier was regarded by 
the press of the world as a grave blunder. But 
the Liberals knew what the outside world has 
learned later, that Count Witte has never had 
any real power. The Government was vir- 
tually in the hands of a court cabal, and the 
Premier was regarded as an intruder. The 
Tsar, a man without will power and unsteady 
in his friendships, falls under the influence of 
every clever intriguer who happens to gain his 
ear forthe moment. ‘The consternation created 
in the court circles by the general strike en- 
abled Count Witte to wrest from the Tsar his 
signature to the Manifesto of October 30th, but 
the cabal was still there and by no means willing 
to give up its power. With these leaders it 
was a fight for privilege, for indisturbed posses- 
sion of the public purse. 

Even the original scheme of the Duma, shorn 
as it was of all power, was dreaded by the cabal 
as the beginning of the end. A scheme to 
counteract it was formed. A number of “patri- 
otic”? societies under different names were 
organized by General Bogdanovitch, with the 
active aid of local governors and other officials. 
By a series of riotous manifestations of these 
“patriots,” it was intended to convince the Tsar 
that the masses are deeply attached to Autoc- 
racy and would not tolerate even the slightest 
attempts to curtail the powers of their beloved 
monarch; so let the Tsar heed the warning 
voice of the “true Russian people” and recall 
the dangerous innovation before the country 
is consumed by the flames of anarchy. A 
convention of these patriotic societies was held 
at St. Petersburg about the middle of October, 
1905. A delegation from this convention, 
headed by General Bogdanovitch, was received 
by the Tsar, who was assured that it represented 
100,000 patriots ready to give up their lives in de- 
fense of the sacred principle of Autocracy. 
Upon the adjournment of the convention the 
delegates were about to proceed with the next 
number on their program, when the general 
railway strike was declared, which detained 
them in St. Petersburg until after October 
30th. As soon as the strike was called off they 
returned to their homes and riots broke out 
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everywhere against the Jews and the Demo- 
crats. 

The effect of these riots was quite the reverse 
of what was expected. After the great popular 
movement which found expression in the 
political strike no one in Russia could be misled 
into the belief that the gangs of murderous 
thugs and demoralized police represented the 
Russian people. No one felt safe with his life 
and property so long as all governors and chiefs 
of police whom the public openly accused of 
conniving at or directly participating in the 
massacres remained in office. Young men, 
university students, railway employees, and 
factory operatives banded themselves together 
into military associations for the protection 
of the citizens. All confidence in the good 
intentions of the Government was gone. Revo- 
lutionary agitators in every city urged crowded 
audiences to overthrow the monarchy and to 
establish a republic. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet of Count 
Witte, by its own acts, industriously added 
fuel to the flames. The Manifesto of October 
30th was accepted by the people, not as a free 
gift from the Tsar but as a treaty of peace after 
a stubborn fight. It was a solemn and un- 
equivocal declaration by the Government that 
henceforth the people were to be allowed to 
enjoy complete political freedom. The people 
took it to mean such freedom as is enjoyed by 
the people of Great Britain and the United 
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States. But no sooner was the strike called 
off than the Government resorted to all sorts of 
irritating cavils, manifesting an intention to 
take back the freedom that had just been 
conceded. 

Russia was now to have a constitutional 
government, and yet the jails were filled with 
men and women held for conspiracy to establish 
a constitutional government. The people 
loudly demanded an amnesty for all political 
offenses. Instead of giving it freely, together 
with the Manifesto of October 30th, the Govern- 
ment tarried until thousands of people in many 
large cities surrounded the jails, and forced the 
authorities to release all political prisoners. 
Even then’but a partial amnesty was declared. 
The people were to be free; but martial law 
was still to be retained in Poland. It was 
later repealed by Count Witte only under the 
threat of a new general strike. The press was 
to be free; yet the censor was not removed until 
the typographical union passed a resolution to 
declare a strike on any periodical sent to the 
censor for examination. Backed by the reso- 
lution of their workmen, the publishers met and 
resolved to ignore the censor. 

These incidents, and many more of a similar 
character, destroyed all public confidence in 
the good faith of the Government. The evi- 
dences of widespread disaffection in the army 
and the navy pointed to the most opportune 
time to strike the decisive blow for liberty. 
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HOW THEY HAVE PROMOTED NEIGHBORLINESS AMONG ALL CLASSES IN NORTHAMPTON, 
MASS.—UNRESTRICTED FREE READING ROOMS AND TUTORING OF INDIVIDUALS—A MUNI- 
CIPAL CLUB-HOUSE AND ADJOINING BUILDINGS FROM WHICH ISSUE IMPULSES TO BET- 


TERMENT 
—A YEARLY 


. 


IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND FLOWER GARDENING 
ATTENDANCE NEARLY TWICE AS LARGE AS THE TOWN’S POPULATION 


BY 


GEORGE W. CABLE 


ND after all,” says the general reader, 
A “I do not see how you can hope 
to make that sort of thing interest- 

ing to me.” 
“Yet Ido,” replies the writer. “You talk as 


several hundred fellow-townsmen of ours in 
the good little city of Northampton, Massachu- 


setts, used to talk before we made it interesting 
to them. But now they are not interested 
only, but actively enlisted with us—by hundreds 
I say, in a population of barely twenty thousand. 
In April, 1905, we had got the whole town 
so approvingly interested that it flung all its 
bunting to the breeze when on a certain day 
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our mayor and seven ex-mayors and the heads 
of all our public institutions welcomed Mr. 
and Mrs. Carnegie among us to dedicate our 
beautiful new building.” 

The writer hopes to interest you because 
the matter is capable of splendidly rewarding 
the attention of innumerable towns and small 
cities throughout our land, and because it 
can never, and nowhere, work with full 
effect except where it is made interesting to 
you. And really, now, are you the general 
reader, or are you not a particular reader 
perfectly aware that the proverb, “What’s 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” 
is satire, not precept, and that it is high time 
you were interested in this sort of thimg? 

“Oh, yes,” you say, “you know that all 
this noble Settlement work——” 

But our Home-Culture Clubs are not 
Settlement work. They make no claim to 
be nobler than it, or newer; in fact they are 
two years older. They do a number of 
things which it does, yet Settlement work 
is just what they are not! In our entire 
scheme there is no “‘settlement,”’ no coloniza- 
tion of our workers. Our field is not a 
swarming quarter of hand-toilers in any 
vast city. It is doubted that our scheme 
would work in vast cities. For a century 
or more it was one of our national mistakes 
to assume that the form of government best 
for the country would be good for its cities; 
let us not repeat the error in reverse by as- 
suming that the social remedies requisite 
for the great cities are best, or requisite, or 
even good, for our country towns. Our 
Home-Culture work has been carefully adapted 
to our less massive urban communities, where 
it may grapple the faulty conditions of social 
life before they have gone wrong half far 
enough to justify the “settlement”? form of 
corrective so appropriate in our cosmopolitan 
centres. 

Be other works planned as they may, how- 
ever, it is one of our fundamental assumptions 
that this movement of ours in Northampton 
can and must draw a large share of its life 
from the interest and practical participation 
of our general public—our general’ reader, 
as we may say; and whatever may be the 
ultimate aspiration of other such works, 
in the great cities or elsewhere, our aim, 
toward which we have already made notable 
progress, is to become one of the vital parts 
of our body politic, as much a municipal 
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institution as our courts or schools. To no 
other activity for social uplift may we more 
rightly claim resemblance than to that of the 
“Carmegie Trust” in the ancient Scottish 
city of Dunfermline, whose relations to the 
city’s public schools and board of health are 
so close as almost to obscure the line of di- 
vision. This likeness we may cite although 
that magnificent benefaction of nearly three 
million dollars, with its beautiful Pitancrief 
Park and Glen, its vast swimming baths and 
gymnasium and its School of Hygiene, expends 
nearly twice as much annually as our whole 
plant is financially worth. 

So much for theory and scheme, contrasts 
and comparisons. If, now, the general reader, 
somehow chancing or choosing to come to 
Northampton—a town having its mills and 
factories producing silks, cutlery, baskets, 
brushes, stockings, etc., yet much more and 
longer noted as a seat of institutions—should 
deign to look for the Home-Culture Clubs, 
what would he discover ? 

Entering from any direction he would 
presently find himself in the town’s one chief 
business thoroughfare, with the union rail- 
way station at one end of its brief, strongly 
curved half-mile, and Smith College at the 
other. In it he would find all the banks and 
public halls and nearly all the offices, shops 
and churches, the courthouse, the city hall, 
the high-school, the theatre (a most admirable 
one, the town’s own property) and the termini 
of all the trolley-car lines. So strongly would 
he find this broad thoroughfare curved in 
order to meet and merge into the principal 
street of residence, that five of the six streets 
leaving it on its westerly and northerly side 
would meet at a common centre close by 
did they not come to their ends at or near 
the boundaries of a property comprising 
some three acres of land in the very heart 
of the place; and this, he would learn, is the 
property of the Home-Culture Clubs. 

It fronts on three streets and is but a few 
steps from two others, all five of which enter 
Main or Elm Street but one square away on 
the curve just described. At the junction 
of Masonic and Center Streets stands its 
large hall for gymnastics, dramatics, indoor 
games and _ half-a-score of other functions. 
Behind it, in the midst of the enclosed grounds, 
you would see the housekeeper’s “model 
cottage”; beyond this, with their backs 
turned and their fronts in Gothic Street, are 
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the School of Household Arts and at its 
right, nearest of all to Main Street, the elegant 
new clubhouse containing our music hall, 
art rooms, game rooms, offices, class rooms, 
and “Strangers’ Rest.” We spell the last 
with initial capitals. The grounds are graced 
—not darkened—by ancient forest trees, 
native and exotic (for they are the grounds 
of an old Northampton homestead), and 
here are the already attractive beginnings 
of a model “informal” flower-garden covering 
the whole three acres and specially designed 
to set the standards of public taste in the 
artistic yet inexpensive adornment of the pri- 
vate home. “The private home,” we say in 
all these houses and grounds, “is the public 
hope.” We made that our motto seven- 
teen years ago, and keep it on a front leaf 
of our year-book. We say it to one another 
in our staff of nine salaried workers and five 
other paid (short-time) helpers. “If we are 
to lift a human brother so that he will stay 
lifted without letting some one else down,” 
we say to our hundred and seventy-five Smith 
College student volunteer tutors and the 
nearly as many city-resident members of 
our council, “we must lift him home and all.” 
We try to act it to nearly five hundred club- 
house members, beneficiaries of these groups 
of workers, and they reply amen with grateful 
enthusiasm, whilé the same idea goes with- 
out saying, throughout the town, to the twice 
three hundred and sixty-odd husbands and 
wives whose cottage gardens (to that number) 


are this year—seventh season—enrolled in, 


our Flower-Garden Prize Competition. These 
hundreds of private gardens, changing the 
aspect of whole streets, are a part of the Home- 
Culture Club’s smiling physiognomy; their rosy 
cheeks, as we may say, or their fragrant lips, 
not unlike those of Barham’s “Lady Jane,” 
whose 
“‘_breath had the odor of daffy-down-dillies.” 

“But,” you ask, “how about your inside 
doings and your results? What is this concern, 
after all?” 

Well, if any one term can name it we 
might call it our People’s College. In so 
many ways that there is no room here to tell 
them all, it works not merely for culture in 
the home, but for the culture of the home, 
and of the individual for the home. That is 
another of our bright sayings—bright because 
we use them so constantly. 

But behold! Here between Lyman House 





(our earliest domicile), the Harriet James 
School of Household Arts, and Carnegie 
House (just completed), under this great 
English oak which is being made the focal 
point on our gardening scheme, stand—as 
luckily for us as anything in a dime-novel— 
two or three other general readers and our 
senior secretary. Secretary for women’s work, 
this lady is. We have also a male secretary 
for men’s work, a college-students’ secretary, 
a secretary called the registrar and cashier, 
a secretary of the “Women’s Council”—we 
are alive with secretaries. Let us draw near 
and hear what is being said. 


“Yes,” replies to her a general reader, “but. 


how do you carry all this on without any 
domestic colonization of your workers? It 
is true,.as I perceive, that you are assisted 
by scores and scores of college students who, 
for their own education, are colonized; but 
your staff of expert paid workers are not 
colonized, a large additional volunteer force 
are home-dwellers in your town, and you 
are striving, you tell me, with steadily widening 
success, to bring the whole work to where 
it can be reduplicated in any small city, 
with or without the aid of college students. 
These buildings show that you see a value in 
concentrating much of your work at one point.” 

“Yes,” replies the senior secretary, “but 
the ultimate values lie in a centrifugal ten- 
dency, and so bent are we on these—which 
are always in danger of being overlooked 
—that when we began operations our only 
focus was the post-office. We proposed 
to do everything at the firesides of the workers 
and beneficiaries. All the mutual contact 
was to be home contact. Hence our Reading 
Clubs. They numbered from four to eight 
members each, met weekly in the homes of 
these members, reported to us (on a printed 
postal-card form) what books they had read 
both in club and individually apart, and 
received.a printed bulletin telling in detail 
and in totals what each and all of the clubs 
had read in the previous week. They read 
what they chose, prompted by us only when 
they sought our counsel, our supreme purpose 
being not their better information or book- 


culture, but an upbuilding of the social relation, . 


the spiritual enrichment of the social life, 
the restoration of lost sentiments and _ habits 
of neighborship, across dividing social lines 
however proper and salutary. These home- 
culture reading clubs one year reported three- 
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quarters of a million pages read in books 
whose merit averaged well above the ordi- 
nary. 

“But we very early saw that many persons 
who needed us most had no home tastes, and 
some knew their habitations only as places 
in which to eat and sleep or take refuge from 
the weather. And so we opened a free reading- 
room exclusively for the man of the street, 
with no restriction not laid upon him in 
the street itself by the police. It, too, flour- 
ished, and from these twin foundations arose 
our clubhouse. The clubhouse enabled us at 
once to assume two new functions of large 
value: one, the furnishing of social amuse- 
ments to large assemblages of young people, 
in competition with concerns doing the same 
thing purely for commercial gain and totally 
without social responsibility; and another, the 
tutoring of very small classes, sometimes even 
single individuals, in any branch of knowl- 
edge or culture they most desired, college 
students and others.” 

“Tell me,” breaks in the general reader, 
“how did you ever start the affair finan- 
cially ?”’ 

“We began it and ran it for years,” says 
the secretary, “on the annual subscription 
of only some eight or ten townsmen of com- 
fortable fortune. But by and by it seemed 
clearly our duty, in a work modeled for general 
imitation, to solicit our municipal public 
to make the work their own by sharing in 
both its activities and its support, and that 
therefore we ought to address it more wholly 
to their local benefit by dropping off the 
far-scattered reading-clubs and concentrating 
upon the clubhouse features, where far more 
could be done, with larger results and less 
labor and cost. 


THE CLUB-HOUSE CLASSES 


“Yet to these homeside clubs we said 
only au revoir, and already it seems. we 
may soon be able to resume that aspect of 
our efforts, advantaged by all. the develop- 
ments of library extension made in these 
last ten years. Meantime their place has 


been far more than filled by our club-house 
tutored classes,‘ and the public has come 
to our support in funds and in fruitful activi- 
ties, and regard us as an integral part of its 
social machinery, not to be left out without 
grave loss.” 

“Do all these benefits, which must be many 





more than you have mentioned, remain free 
to all?” 

“No, the reading-rooms and game-rooms 
are as free as ever, but for full membership in 
the clubhouse there is an initiation fee and 
an annual due, each of one dollar, which admit 
to as much tutoring without further pay 
as one may find time to take. Besides which, 
however, we have pay classes for training 
in technical matters under salaried experts: 
gymnastics, dancing, choral singing, cooking, 
embroidery, gardening, and other arts and 
accomplishments of health and home. Our 
‘Women’s Council’ of more than a 
hundred and sixty ladies of the town 
pay the same annual dues as the clubhouse 
members and carry on a number of activities 
which relate them happily with the homes 
of the hand-toilers in field and street, in fact- 
ories and in their own and others’ domestic 
service.” 

So we leave the zealous secretary discours- 
ing as we turn away into the smallest of the 
three main buildings. In this School of 
Household Arts you find yourself in a hand- 
some old mansion, faultlessly kept, decorated 
in charming taste and as homelike in aspect 
and atmosphere as though the family had 
just stepped out into the garden, although its 
drawing rooms are the clubrooms of the 
“Women’s Council.” 


WORK BY COMMITTEES 


One of the committees of the Women’s 
Council has just been making an extensive 
house-to-house canvass, equipped with print- 
ed circulars, to impress upon the people at 
large, individually and by word of mouth in 
their own homes, the value of this household- 
arts school, its disinterestedness, what it is 
for, how it works, how much, and how little, 
it costs. A second committee keeps a collec- 
tion of the literature of domestic science up 
to its latest pages in this house, for the use 
of the Council and of whoever else may care 
for the book-lore of the subject. A_ third 
maintains a like literature of garden-making. 
A fourth canvasses from house to house for 
the Flower-Garden Prize Competition, en- 
rolling competitors and prompting and re- 
ceiving their orders upon our Flower-Garden 
Exchange for plants and shrubs for their 
next season’s planting. A fifth operates a 
“Single-Picture Loan Exhibition,” accom- 
panying the picture with an account of its 
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artist, an acknowledgment to its lender, 
and critical notes pointing out in an educative 
way why and how the picture is good; and 
replacing it by another as soon as interest in 
it flags. A sixth and very large committee 
visits our hundreds of competing gardens 
during their season of bloom and perfection. 
A seventh made, this spring, in the art rooms 
of our Carnegie house, a public exhibition 
of a hundred original sketches in black- 
and-white and in color, from the hands of 
the leading American illustrators, as a lesson 
in that phase of pictorial art most intelligible 
to the popular eye. An eighth holds a semi- 
yearly ‘Household Exchange” of second- 
hand and skilfully made-over household 
goods and wares. A ninth last winter collected 
a large class for a course of six lectures on 
practical gardening from a distinguished 
scientific gardener. This year the lectures 
are to be twelve. A tenth is arranging for 
a private conference of women employers 
and employees to seek, through mutual counsel, 
the easiest, kindest, wisest and quietest ways 
of establishing better practical relations be- 
tween mistress and maid. 


CLUBS AND CLASSES 


Such are some, but not all, of the aspects 
of our work. We might tell of our large 
class of Polish immigrants learning English 
under the teaching of their own devoted 
priest; or of our classes in vocal music, in 
gymnastics for men, for girls, and for children, 
or in dramatics; of our several athletic teams; 
of our two associations, male and female, 
of Old Members, for mutual culture and the 
advancement of the general cause; or of 
our almost crowded course of free lectures 
under the management of a committee of our 
townsmen; or of an Economic Club of gentle- 
men of scholarship meeting under one of 
our roofs once a month; or of that large, 
handsome room in the Carnegie House, already 
mentioned as our “Stranger’s Rest,” which 
has a separate sidewalk entrance all its own, 
and whose name perpetually brings us back 
to the sentiments and purposes with which 
we set out seventeen years ago. No ad- 
mittance there to any but the man of the street. 
To him it is totally free. He can come there 
in his working clothes if he likes. He can 
read the newspapers there. He must not shout, 
but he need not whisper. He can converse, can 
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CLUBS 


smoke, can dry himself if he is wet, can rest 
if he is tired. He can meet his friends there 
by appointment, or can have word left for 
him by telephone informing him where he 
can have a job to-morrow if he wants it. By 
a short, light corridor he can venture on into 
a beautiful pool-room and without cost watch 
the games, or play, himself, for one cent and 
a half per cue. Upstairs there are rooms 
where he can be taught anything he wants 
to learn. It will make no difference who his 
friends are, or whether he has friends or not. 
He can get friendship there if he wants it, 
but not even friendship will be thrust upon 
him. The whole intent of the thing isto 
help him to be a good American citizen and 
to succeed in life according to his largest at- 
tainable measure. 

In April, 1905, some thirteen hundred 
persons gathered to dedicate our architectural 
outlays of a fund granted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnegie on the light condition that our 
yearly income and outlay be increased to six 
thousand dollars. These have been increased 
to seven, and are on their way to eight 
thousand. Including our garden people, our 
total of workers and beneficiaries is over 
fifteen hundred. Two-thirds of the bene- 
ficiaries are Catholics and two-thirds of the 
workers Protestants. Every minister and 
priest in Northampton is our outspoken 
friend. About two-fifths of our whole number 
are male, three-fifths female. Nearly all are 
adults. In twelve months ending with May, 
1905, the total attendance in our houses 
in their regular routine of work was slightly 
over thirty-eight thousand. Next year there 
will not be a spare yard of unemployed space 
on any floor of our three houses. 


WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED 


Nevertheless our work seems, to us, still 
in its beginning. New functions of great 
value develop every season, though we 
stoutly avoid. doing anything which can be 
done without us. We believe we are making 
our work a municipal asset without lapsing 
toward institutionalism; a public self-provision 
of brotherly love and universal advantage; 
a work for the people, and one which other 
town communities may repeat in their own 
borders with equal or larger success and find 
it a glad and beautiful task. 
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REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN CHINA 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER’S CONVERSION TO MODERN PROGRESS ALONG THE PATH OF 
JAPAN—GREAT REFORMS OF THE LAST FOUR YEARS IN NAVY AND ARMY, MINING, 
RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPH, POST-OFFICE, CUSTOMS SERVICE, AND NEWSPAPERS 


BY 


Dr. W. A. P. MARTIN 


(EX-PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, 


PEKING, AUTHOR OF STANDARD BOOKS ON 


CHINA, AND FOR NEARLY SIXTY YEARS INTIMATE WITH THE BEST THOUGHT IN THE ORIENT) 


AUGHT by the failure of a reaction on 
which she had staked her life and her 

throne, the Dowager has become a 
convert to the policy of progress. She has, in 
fact, outstripped her nephew. During her 
lifetime she may be counted on to carry forward 
the cause she has so ardently espoused. She 
grasps the reins with a firm hand, and her 
courage is such that she does not hesitate to 
drive the chariot of state over many a new 
and untried road She knows she can rely 


on the support of her viceroys—men of her 
own appointment. She knows, too, that the 
spirit of reform is abroad in the land, and 
that the heart of the people is with her. 


THE ECLECTIC COMMISSION 


The best embodiment of this new spirit is 
the High Commission sent out in 190s to 
study the institutions of civilized countries, 
East and West, and to report on the adoption 
of such as they deemed advisable. The mere 
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THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA 


Who for many years has been the real ruler of the Empire 
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With whose reform ideas the Empress Dowager is now in sympathy 
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sending of such an embassy is enough to make 
her reign illustrious. The only analogous mis- 
sion in the history of China is that which was 
despatched to India, A. D. 66, in quest of a 
better faith, by Ming Ti, ‘‘The Luminous.” 
The early embassy borrowed a few sparks to 
rekindle the altars of their country; the present 
embassy proposes to introduce new elements 
in the way of political reform. Their first 
recommendation, if not their first report, 
reaches us while I write, and in itself it is 
amply sufficient to prove that this High Com- 
mission is not a show designed to dazzle or 
deceive. The Court Gazette, according to the 
China Times, gives the following on the subject: 

“The five Commissioners have sent in a joint memorial, 
dealing with what they have seen in foreign countries 
during the last three months. They report that the 
wealthiest and strongest nations in the world to-day are 
governed by constitutional government. They mention 
the proclamation of constitutional government in Russia, 
and remark that China is the only great country that has 
not adopted the principle. As they have carefully studied 
the systems of England, the United States, Japan, etc., 
they earnestly request the Throne to fix on five years as the 
limit within which China will adopt a constitutional form 
of government.” 

A rescript submits this recommendation to 
the council of state to advise on the action 
to be taken. If that venerable body, com- 
posed of old men who hold office for life, does 
not take umbrage at the prospect of another 





THE VICEROY’S ARSENAL AND TEMPLE OF TAYU AT HANYANG 


tribunal infringing on their domain, we shall 


have at least the promise of a parliament. And 
five years hence, if the decree goes forth, it 
will rend the veil of ages. It implies the 
conferment on the people of powers hitherto 
unknown in their history. What a commotion 
will the ballot-box excite! But it is too early 
to speculate. 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


China has had reigns of women that make 
a figure in history—such as Lu of the Han, 
and Wu of the Tong—but she has no law 
providing for the succession of a female under 
any conditions. A female reign is abnormal 
and the ruler a monstrosity. Her character 
is always blackened so as to make it difficult 
to delineate. Yet in every instance those 
women have possessed a rare talent, as without 
uncommon gifts it must have have been im- 
possible to seize a sceptre and to sway it over 
a submissive people. Usually they are de- 
scribed much as the Jewish chronicler sketches 
the character of Jezebel or Athaliah—cruel, 
licentious, and implacable. They destroy the 
seed royal, they murder the prophets, and 
they make the ears of the nation tingle with 
stories of shameless immorality. 

Among these we shall not seek a parallel 
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for the famous Empress Dowager, so well 
known to the readers of magazine literature. 
In tragic vicissitudes, if not in length of reign, 
she stands without a rival in the history of the 
world. She also stands alone in the fact that 
her destinies have been interwoven with the 
foreign invasions. Twice has ‘she fled from 
the gates of a fallen capital and twice has the 
foreign conqueror permitted her to: return. 
Without the foreigner and his self-imposed 
restraint, there could have been no Empress 
Dowager in China. Does she hate the for- 
eigner for driving her away or doés she thank 
him for her repeated restoration? 

The daughter of Duke Chao (the slave-girl 
story is a myth), she became the secondary 
wife of Hienfung in 1843 or 1844, and her 
sister somewhat later became consort of the 
Emperor’s younger brother. Having the hap- 
piness to present her lord with a son, she was 
raised to the rank of Empress and began to 
exert no little influence in the character of 
mother to an heir-apparent. Had she not 
been protected by her new task, her childless 
rival might have driven her from court and 
appropriated the boy; she had instead to admit 
a joint motherhood, which in a few years led 
to a joint regency. 


HER FIRST REGENCY 


Scarcely had the young Empress become 
accustomed to her new dignity when the fall 
of Taku and Tientsin, in 1860, warned the 
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A STREET SCENE IN TSINGTAO 


Emperor of what he might expect. Taking 
the two imperial ladies and their infant son, 
he retired to Jehol on the borders of Tartary 
in time to escape capture. There he heard of 
the burning of his summer palace and the 
surrender of his capital. Whether he suc- 
cumbed to disease, or whether a proud nature 
refused to survive his disgrace, we know not. 
What we do know is that on his death, in 1861, 
two princes, Suchun and Tuonhwa, organ- 
ized a regency and brought the court back to 
the capital about a year after the Treaty of 
Peace had been signed by Prince Kung as the 
Emperor’s representative. Prince Kung was 
not included in the council of regency, and he 
knew that he was marked for destruction. 
Resolving to be beforehand, he found means to 
consult with the Empresses, who looked to him 
to rescue them from the tyranny of the Council 
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COAL MINE AT WEIHIEN, SHANTUNG 


of Eight. On the 2nd of December the blow 
was struck; all the members of the Council 
were seized; the leader was put to death in the 
market-place, some committed suicide, and 
others were condemned to exile. A new regency 
was formed, consisting of the two Empresses 
and Prince Kung, the latter having the title 
of ‘Consulting Regent.” 

What part the Empress Mother had taken 
in this, her first coup d’état, is left to conjecture. 
Penetrating and ambitious, she was not content 
to be a tool in the hands of the Eight. The 
senior Empress, or prima-donna, yielded to 
the ascendency of a superior mind, as she 
continued to do for twenty years. 

There was another actor whom it would be 
wrong to overlook—Kweiliang, the good sec- 
retary who had signed the treaties at Tientsin. 
His daughter was Prince Kung’s principal 
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wife, and though too old to take a leading 
part in the court revolution, it was he who 
prompted Prince Kong, who was young and 
inexperienced, to strike for his life. 

The reigning title of the infant Emperor 
was changed from Kisiang, ‘good luck,’ to 
Tungchi, ‘joint government,’ and the Empire 
acquiesced in the new régime. 

One person there was, however, who was 
not quite satisfied with the arrangement. This 
was the restless, ambitious young Dowager. 
The Empire was quiet; and things went on in 
their new course for years, Prince Kung all 
the time growing in power and dignity. His 
growing influence gave her umbrage, and one 
morning a decree from the two Dowagers 
stripped him of power and confined him a 
prisoner to his palace. His alleged offense 
was want of respect to their majesties; he 
threw himself at their feet and implored for- 
giveness. 

The ladies were not implacable; he was 
restored to favor and clothed with all his 
former dignities, except one. The title of 
Ichengwong, ‘joint regent,’ never reappeared. 

In 1881 the death of the Senior Dowager 
left the second Dowager alone in her glory. 
So harmoniously had they co-operated during 
their joint regency and so submissive had the 
former been to the will of the latter, that there 
was no ground for suspicion of foul play. 
Yet such suspicions are always on the wing, 
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like bats in the twilight of an Oriental 
court. 

On the death of Tungchi, the adroit selec- 
tion of a nephew of three summers to succeed 
to the throne as her adopted son gave the 
Empress Dowager the prospect of another 
long regency. Recalled to power by the reac- 
tionaries in 1898, after a brief retirement, she 
dethroned her puppet by a second coup @’ état. 
During the ruinous recoil that followed, she 
had the doubtful satisfaction of feeling herself 
sole autocrat of the Chinese Empire. Was it 
not the satisfaction of a gladiator who seated 
himself on the throne of the Czsars in a burn- 
ing amphitheatre? Was she not made sensi- 
ble that she, too, is a creature of circumstances, 
when her ill-judged policy compelled her a 
second time to seek safety in flight? <A help- 
less fugitive, how could she conceive that for- 
tune held in reserve brighter days for her than 
she had ever experienced ? 

Accepting the situation and returning with 
the Emperor, the Empire and the world have 
accepted her; and taught by experience, she 
is now engaged in the congenial task of re- 
constructing the Chinese people. Advancing 
years, consciousness of power, and_ willing 
conformity to the freer usages of European 
courts, all conspire to lead her to throw aside 
the veil and to appear openly as the chief 
actor on this imperial stage. 

Two years ago her seventieth birthday was 
celebrated with great pomp—although she had 
forbidden her people to be too lavish in their 
loyalty. At Nuchang, Tuan Fang, who was 
acting viceroy, gave a banquet at which he 
asked me to make a speech in her honor. The 





BRIDGE ON THE SHANTUNG RAILROAD 
About 35 miles from Tsingtao 


task was a delicate one for a man who had 
borne the hardships of the siege in 1900, but I 
accepted it and excused the Dowager on the 
principles of British law that “the king can do 
no wrong,” throwing the blame on her min- 
isters, and pronounced a eulogy on her talents 
and her public services. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE EMPRESS 


The question arises, do we know her in 
person and character? Have we not seen 
her in that splendid portrait executed by Miss 
Carl, and exhibited at St. Louis? If we sus- 
pect the artist of flattery, have we not a gallery 
of photographs in which she shows herself in 
many a majestic pose? Is flattery possible to a 
sunbeam? We certainly see her as truly as 
we see ourselves in a mirror? As to character, 
it is too soon to express an opinion. 

To pencil and sunbeam add word-pictures 
by men and women from whose critical eyes 
she has not concealed herself, and we may 
confidently affirm that we know her personal 
appearance as well as we know that of any 
lady who occupies or shares a European throne. 
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Rey. J. Hudson Taylor, 1854 


Dr. John, 1855 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 1850 


THE THREE SENIOR MISSIONARIES TO CHINA 


With the dates of their arrival 


A trifle under the average height of European 
ladies, so perfect are her proportions and so 
graceful her carriage that she seems to need 
nothing to add to her majesty. Her features 
are vivacious and pleasing rather than beau- 
tiful. Her complexion is not yellow, but sub- 
olive; and her face is illuminated by orbs of 
jet half-hidden by dark lashes, behind which 
lurk the smiles of favor or the lightning of her 
anger. No one would take her to be more 
than forty. 

She carries a tablet on which, even during 
a conversation, she jots memoranda. Her 
pencil is the support of her sceptre. With it 
she sends out her autograph commands, and 


with it she inscribes those pictured characters 
wnich are worn as the proudest decorations of 
her ministers. I have seen them in gold 
frames in the hall of a viceroy. 

The elegance of her culture excites sincere 
admiration in a country where women are 
illiterate, and the breadth of her understanding 
is such as to take in the details of government. 
She chooses her agents with wise judgment 
and shifts them from pillar to post so that 
they may not forget their dependence on her 
will. Without a parallel in her own country, 
she is sometimes compared with Catherine IL., 
of Russia. She has the advantage in the 
decency of her private life, 




















REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN CHINA 


It is little more than four years since the 
Restoration, as we may Call the return of the 
Court in January, 1902. In this period it is 
café to say that more sweeping reforms have 
been decreed than were enacted in- half a 
century by any country, if we except Japan, 
whose example the Chinese profess to follow, 
and France in the Revolution, of which 
Macaulay remarks that they “changed every- 
thing from the rites of religion to the fashion 
of a shoe-buckle.” 

In 1895 China’s entire fleet was destroyed 
by the Japanese. At present they have a 
squadron under each viceroy; but all com- 
bined would hardly form the nucleus of a 
navy. That they intend to create a navy may 
be inferred from the establishment of a Naval 
Board. In view of the exploits of Japan, and 
under the guidance of Japanese, they are cer- 
tain to develop this feeble plant and to make 
it formidable to somebody—perhaps to them- 
selves. 

In 1860 a wild horde with matchlocks and 
bows, the Chinese army is now supplied in part 
with repeating rifles, trained in Western drill, 
and dressed in uniforms of the Western type. 
The manceuvres that took place near Peking 
last autumn made a gala day for the Imperial 
Court, which expressed itself more than 
satisfied with the splendor of the spectacle. 
The contingent belonging to the province is 
40,000, and the total thus drilled and armed 
is not less than 200,000. Next fall the troops 
of five provinces are to meet in Honan. Thanks 
to railroads, something like concentration is 
coming within the rangé of possibility. Not 
deficient in courage, what these raw battal- 
ions need to make them effective is confidence 
in themselves and in their commanders. 
Lacking in the lively patriotism which makes 
heroes of the Japanese, these fine big fellows 
are not machines but animals. 


NATIVE MINING ENTERPRISES 


In the mind of China, wealth is the correl- 
ative of strength. Hence the treasures hidden in 
the earth could not be neglected when they 
had given up the follies of geomancy and saw 
foreigners prospecting and applying for con- 
cessions to work mines. At first such applica- 
tions were met by a puerile quibble as to the 
effect of boring on the “pulse of the dragon”’ 
—in their eyes not the guardian of a precious 
deposit, but the personification of “good luck.” 
To find lucky locations and to decide what 
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might help or harm was the function of a 
learned body of professors .of. jungschui, a 
false science which held the people in bondage 
and kept the.mines sealed up until our own 
day. Gradually they are ‘shaking off the 
incubus and are forming companies for the 
exploitation of all sorts of minerals. The 
government has formed elaborate regulations, 
limiting the share of foreigners and encour- 
aging their own people to engage in mining 
enterprises. 

A similar change has taken place in the 
sentiment as to railroads. At first dreaded 
as an instrument of foreign aggression, they 
are now understood to be the best auxiliaries 
for national defence. It has further dawned 
on the minds of a grasping mandarinate that 
they may be utilized as a source of revenue. 
If stocks pay well, why should not the Govern- 
ment hold them? “Your railroads pay 10 per 
cent.—that’s the sort of railroads we want in 
China,” said one of the Commissioners at a 
banquet in England. 

The building of railroads has been slow in 
comparison with that of the telegraph. The 
provinces are covered with wires. Governors 
and captains consult with each other by wire 
in preference to a tardy exchange of written 
correspondence. The people, too, appreciate 
the advantage of communication by a flash 
with distant members of their families, or 
settling questions of business in remote places 
without stirring from their own doors. 

The wireless telegraph is also at work; a 
little manual translated by a native Christian 
tells them how to use it. 


CHINA’S POSTAL SYSTEM 


China’s weakness is not wholly due to back- 
wardness in arts and sciences. Is it not 
equally to be ascribed to defective connection 
of parts, and to want of communication be- 
tween places? Hence the absence of a sense 
of solidarity—the predominance of local over 
national interests. For this disease the remedy 
is found; the rai! and wire are rapidly welding 
the members of the Empire into a solid unity. 

China has long possessed a postal system: 
mounted couriers for official despatches; foot 
messengers for private persons. The Govern- 
ment provides the former; the merchant 
companies the latter. The modernized post- 
office now operating in every province provides 
for both. To most of the large towns the mails 
are carried by steamboat or steam car. 
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The people appreciate the change, as is 
shown by the following figures: In 1904 
stamps were sold to the amount of $400,000. 
In 1905 the sale rose to $600,ooo—an advance 
of 50 per cent. in one year. 

Sir Robert Hart is the father of China’s 
postal system. With patience and prudence 
he has overcome opposition, given it a thorough 
organization, and secured for it the confidence 
of princes and people. Already does the 
Government look to it as a prospective source 
of revenue. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 


To the maritime customs service Sir Robert 
has been a foster-father. Provided for by the 
treaty, it was in operation before he took 
charge in 1882; but to him belongs the honor 
of having nursed the infant up to vigorous 
maturity by the unwearied exertions of nearly 
half a century. While the post-office is a new 
development, the maritime customs have long 
been looked upon as the most reliable branch 
of the revenue service. China’s debts to for- 
eign countries, whether for loans or indemni- 
ties, are invariably paid from the customs 
revenue. The Government, though disin- 
clined to have such large concerns adminis- 
tered by foreign agents, is reconciled to the 
arrangement by finding it a source of growing 
income. The receipts for 1905 amounted to 
35,111,000 taels—$26,405,000. In volume of 
trade this shows a gain of 114 per cent. over 
1904; but owing to a favoring gale from the 
happy isles of high finance, in sterling value 
the gain is 17 per cent. 

To a thoughtful mind, natiye or foreign, the 
maritime customs are not to be estimated by 
a money standard. They rank high among 
the agencies working for the regeneration of 
China. They furnish an object lesson in 
official integrity—showing how men brought 
up under the influence of Christian morals 
can collect large sums and pay them over 
without a particle sticking to their fingers. 
While the local commissionaries have carried 
liberal ideas into mandarin circles, all along 
the sea-coast and up the great rivers into the 
interior, Sir Robert, the (I. G., as he is called), 
has been the advocate of every step in the way 
of reform, at headquarters. 


SIR ROBERT HART 


Another man in his position might have 
been contented to be a mere fiscal agent, but 
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Sir Robert Hart’s fertile brain has been unceas- 
ingly active for nearly half a century in devising 
schemes for the good of China. All the honors 
and wealth that China has heaped on this 
trusted adviser are far from being sufficient to 
cancel its obligations. It was he who prompted 
a timid, groping government to take the first 


‘steps in the way of diplomatic intercourse. It 


was he who led them to raise their school of 
interpreters to the rank of a diplomatic college. 
He it was who made peace in the war with 
France; and in 1goo, after the flight of the 
Court, he it was who acted as intermediary 
between the foreign powers and Prince 
Ching. 

In May, 1906, two ministers were appointed 
by the Throne to take charge of the entire 
customs service, with plenary powers to reform 
or modify at pleasure. Sir Robert was not 
consulted nor was he mentioned in the decree. 
He was not dismissed but virtually superseded. 
America and the European powers took alarm 
for the safety of interests involved and united 
in a protest. The Government explained 
that it was merely substituting one tribunal 
for another, creating a dual headship for the 
customs service instead of leaving it under the 
Board of Foreign Affairs—a board already 
overburdened with responsibilities. They gave 
a solemn promise that while Sir Robert re- 
mained there should be no change in the status 
or powers, and so the matter stands. The 
protest saved the situation, for the present; 
explanation and promise were accepted; but 
the Government (or rather the two men who 
got themselves appointed to a fat office) re- 
main under the reproach of discourtesy and 
ingratitude. The two men are Tieliang, a 
Manchu, and Tang Shaoyia, a Chinese. The 
latter, I am told on good authority, is to have 
£30,000 ($145,800) per annum. The other 
will not have less. This enormous salary 
is paid to secure honesty. 

In China every official has ‘his salary paid 
in two parts—one called regular “stipend”’; 
the other “solatium to encourage honesty.” 
The former is counted by hundreds of taels; 
the latter by thousands—especially where there 
is a temptation to peculate. What rottenness 
at the core is betrayed by this parasitic excres- 
cence! 

A new development worthy of all praise is 
the opening by Imperial command of a school 
for the training of officials for the customs 
service. It is a measure which Sir Robert 
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Hart, with all his public spirit, never ventured 
to recommend, because it implies the speedy 
replacement of the foreign staffs by trained 
natives. 


NEWSPAPERS AND READING ROOMS 


Within this period of reform the daily press 
has taken the Empire by storm. Some twenty 
journals have sprung up under the shadow of 
the throne, and they are not gagged. They 
go to the length of their tether in discussing 
affairs of state, notwithstanding frequent hints. 
Refraining from open attacks, they indulge in 
covert criticism of the Government and its 
agents. 

. The reading room is a new institution full of 
promise. It is not a library but a place for 
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reading and expounding newspapers for the 
benefit of those who are unable to read for 
themselves. Numerous rooms may be seen 
at the street corners, where men are reciting 
the contents of a paper to an eager crowd. 

These are a few of the radical reforms that 
are coming into the Empire with the era of 
change. Progressive measures are being taken 
at the Court, under the direction of the Empress 
Dowager, and through the mass of the people 
the leaven of advance is working. ‘The empire 
has felt the stimulus of the example of Japan 
and the extension of railroads, telegraph, and 
postal facilities, and is responding. All these 
things give promise of a great advance in 
Chinese civilization within the life time of the 
present generation. 


THE BEGINNING OF REFORM IN 
PACKINGTOWN 


CLEANLINESS INSTEAD OF DIRT IN SOME OF THE PACKING HOUSES—HOW THE 


NEW “HOOF-TO-CAN”’ INSPECTION LAW 


NOT INSPECT AND THAT STILL 


WORKS—A CITY INSPECTION THAT DOES 
PERMITS A TRAFFIC IN DISEASED MEAT—THE 


PROBLEM OF MAKING THE REFORM THOROUGH AND PERMANENT NOT YET SOLVED 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


WENT to Chicago in February and 
visited Packingtown. A raw _ wind 
swept the yards, driving the reek of 

the slaughter and filth of cattle to every corner. 
Over the acres of pens, black smoke hung like 
a pall. In the great packing houses—“ the 
kitchens of the nation’—the light straggled 
through dirt-crusted windows, and in scores 
of rooms pale-faced men, women, and children 
worked in damp and darkness. Meat was 
bundled about like wood. Tables, trucks, and 
walls were unclean; slimy dirt oozed up be- 
tween cracks in the floors; toilet rooms were 
inadequate and opened into workrooms. There 
were few places in which to eat or wash and 
the employees were untidy. It wasa riot of dirt 
and disorder, and everywhere was an inde- 
scribable stench. 

I went to Chicago in August, six months 
later. A hot sun beat fiercely down on the 
yards. Smoke still hung over the pens and 


the smell of slaughter and of cattle was still in 
the air. But in the packing houses glistened 
newly cleaned windows; trucks, tables, and 
floors showed signs of recent scrubbing; the 
inside walls were freshly painted or white- 
washed; concrete was replacing wood. New 
and detached toilet-rooms had been put in. 
The women wore blue uniforms and many men 
were in whiteduck. Onall sides,in English and 
foreign languages, blazed the words “Be 
Clean!” Order was succeeding disorder, for 
the cleansing of Packingtown had begun. 

For years the Chicago packers developed 
their great industry with complete disregard of 
the health and comfort of their employees, and 
of the health and stomachs of the people who 
bought their products. Nothing was wasted, 
so the traffic in diseased meat, particularly in 
cans, flourished. Then a man with a book 
stirred the stomach of the nation and helped 
to arouse its conscience. 
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The wide-spread agitation which followed, 
resulting in the passage by Congress of the Meat 
Inspection bill, proved the need of drastic re- 
form in the packing industry. By the pro- 
visions of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
drew up new meat regulations, providing, among 
other things, for rigid sanitation in the packing 
houses and an enlarged inspection, “from hoof 
to can.” The packers, who had succeeded in 
eliminating from the original bill the clauses 
providing that the date of canning be put on 
the packages and that they defray the cost of 
inspection, promised immediate compliance. 
I went to see how the new law worked. 


CHANGES IN THE BIG HOUSES 


I visited Armour’s, Swift’s, and Nelson 
Morris & Co’s, because they were the largest 
and were typical. At each of these establish- 
ments I found a disposition to permit a free 
and unhampered investigation. Departments 
given over to sausage-trimming, hog and beef- 
cutting, ham-pickling, and the like, where 
formerly visitors seldom entered, were wide 
open. I had seen some of these rooms six 
months before and they showed that little effort 
was made to keep them clean; now, men with 
brooms and mops were at work all the time. I 
paid special attention to sanitation and toilet 
facilities because the Neill-Reynolds report 
disclosed such a shocking lack. 

I began at Armour’s. Almost everywhere I 
looked, even in the cellars, I found a new toilet- 
room, equipped with flush closets. The toilet- 
rooms had been ripped out and brick floors put 
in. In many cases new rooms had been built, 
particularly near the killing-rooms. 

The Armour hog-killing and cleaning house 
was being made into a modern plant by slow 
stages. Concrete floors, easily cleaned, were 
being laid here and elsewhere. In every depart- 
ment the walls had been scraped and painted 
or whitewashed. On all sides were bright 
tin signs with this inscription: ‘‘Keep Clean. 
Foremen must see that their department., are 
clean.” Another sign was prominently dis- 
played: “Be careful not to spit on the floors. 
Use spittoons. Violation means dismissal.” 
These signs were in English, Polish, and 
Bohemian. 

One foreigner who saw the shining new 
spittoons thought they were drinking cups, 
while some of the Polish girls believed them 
to be flower-pots. The habit of uncleanliness 
had become so strong among the employees 
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that when a boy was discharged for spitting on 
the floor he was regarded with suspicion by 
his companions. Yet the dismissal emphasized 
the fact that the old disregard of hygienic rules 
had ended. " 

In the sausage-stuffing and canning rooms 
the girls had blue uniforms. Clean and ade- 
quate rest rooms had also been provided; these 
were furnished with a cot, in case an employee 
should become suddenly ill. I noticed that 
the girls in these departments were making an 
effort to keep themselves as tidy as their work 
permitted. 

One of the most significant changes was in ° 
the condition of the trucks in which meat is 
hauled. They showed signs of having been 
scrubbed, and the runways between the various 
buildings were likewise clean. Yet the fore- 
men still permitted the janitors to sweep while 
truck-loads of fresh meat stood by uncovered. 
This was true of all the plants I visited. In all 
departments, particularly in the killing and 
cutting rooms, the workmen were required to 
wash their hands after going to the toilet-rooms. 
The department at Armour’s where hearts and 
livers hang, which formerly had a wooden floor 
and wooden racks, now had a concrete floor and 
iron racks. 

In the Nelson Morris hog-killing room, where 
formerly the sides of hogs traveled past an open 
closet, I found the old toilet-room replaced with 
a brick floor. The new toilet-room for the men 
employed here was separated by a vestibule and 
had an adequate wash-room and a shower-bath 
—the only shower-bath I saw in Packingtown. 
In this and other departments I saw the sign, 
printed in English, Polish, and Bohemian: 
“Employees must not wear their aprons in toilet 
rooms. Leave aprons at your benches.” In 
the beef-killing room the old toilet-rooms had 
been removed and new ones were being put in 
outside the killing-room. In the room for clean- 
ing the “‘cases,” as the sausage receptacles are 
called, fans had been put over the high benches 
where the men work. The runway leading to 
this room was clean. The girls in the sausage- 
stuffing and canning rooms had been put into 
uniforms, which are washed free by the com- 
pany. A large rest room had been provided 
for them, in charge of a matron, where they 
eat their lunch. In the hog-cutting room, new 
tables with metal frames and legs had been put 
in. Dirt is less likely to accumulate on them, 
and they are easier to keep clean. 

Down in the labeling and canning room, 


. 
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however, the girls who paint cans still worked 
in semi-darkness and amid turpentine fumes, 
but there was a promise that this department 
would be moved upstairs where there is day- 
light. At all the packing-houses, cleaning-up 
gangs become active as soon as_ the day’s work 
is over. 

At Swift’s, asphalt floors were being laid in 
the sausage-curing department. Here, as all 
over this great plant, were signs cautioning 
employees to keep clean, to handle meat care- 
fully, and to wash their hands frequently. The 
closets, though not new, were adequate, and 
‘showed that there had been proper toilet 
facilities here before. Most of them were open, 
but all were automatically flushed. The men’s 
dressing room adjoining the beef-killing room 
was very dark and badly ventilated, but the 
killing-room itself is perhaps the best at the 
yards. The trucks, runways, and tables were 
generally in good condition. Many of the 
trucks at Swift’s were metal-lined, a great im- 
provement on the old ones made of solid wood. 
I found the tables in the beef-cutting room and 
the sausage-cutting room to be also very clean. 

The canning department of Swift’s is Libby, 
McNeill & Libby’s, and here I found the 
neatest lot of girls at the yards. All were in 
uniform and working in good light. New 
closets and wash-rooms had been provided and 
signs posted requiring the girls to wash their 
hands often. A Negro woman was in charge 
of each toilet-room. No house at the yards 
was cleaner than Libby’s. 

Thus the era of cleanliness and sanitation 
had begun. Conditions were 60 per cent. 
better than they were six months before but 
no permanent ideal condition can be obtained 
while many of the old buildings are in use. 
The majority were originally built for killing 
‘and storing purposes, not for packing houses. 
The accumulation of years of dirt and blood 
and grease must be wiped out entirely. The 
few new buildings at the yards, like the Armour 
lard-rendering house, for example, are models 
of their kind and show what can be done. 


AMONG THE WORKERS 


What are the packing house workers doing in 
the face of this new order of things? They have 
accepted conditions in a dazed way, for they 
are accustomed to being ordered to do things; 
but they have not yet brought to their own houses 
the lesson of the change. More people, in 
Packingtown proper, are living in dingy, foul- 
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smelling basements than ever before, for high 
rents have driven them there. Wages are low 
and work, especially in the canning depart- 
ments, is slack. Only one street in the district 
has been paved within a year. The officers 
who prevented the children from playing on 
the “dump” have been transferred and the 
little ones play at will in refuse heaps that breed 
and scatter all kinds of disease germs. The 
death-rate from tuberculosis has not decreased. 

To the north, Bubbly Creek, a stagnant 
branch of the Chicago River—the dumping- 
place for all the packing-house filth and sewage 
—continues to menace the health of the work- 
ers. The grease-traps are still there and men 
may be seen skimming them. The foul odor 
borne by the wind to hundreds of homes was 
bad enough in winter; ‘but in the heat of mid- 
summer I have never experienced anything so 
sickening. 

These conditions need a reform as drastic as 
that demanded of the packing houses, for these 
people handle the meat we eat. A few agencies 
like the University Séttlement in Packingtown 
have done much toward educating the people 
in right living, but a larger constructive force 
is necessary. The city government of Chicago 
still permits these conditions to exist. 


SAFEGUARDING THE CANNED GOODS 


Cleaning up the packing houses is only a 
part of the large task of safeguarding the public 
against diseased meat. An adequate and 
honest inspection is the first requirement. The 
old government inspection ended when the 
carcass left the inspector, yet the food product 
from that carcass, after much wandering, often 
in dark and tainted places, was stamped 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed.” The Govern- 
ment was, therefore, vouching for something 
it really knew nothing about. The new rules 
provide for a continuous inspection from the 
time of killing until the meat is canned, cured, 
and shipped or put into sausage. No feature 
of the new regulations is more important. 

All the processes employed in curing, pickling, 
preparing, and canning meats are now super- 
vised by government inspectors and only meats 
bearing the government stamp can be used. 
The regulations provide that no drugs, dyes, 
or chemicals other than common salt, sugar, 
wood smoke, vinegar, pure spices and saltpeter 
may be used in meat or food products intended 
for interstate commerce or foreign trade. 

The following regulations concerning the 
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use of labels aims at an old violation of pure- 
food laws: 


No meat or meat-food products shall be sold or offered 
for sale by any person, or firm, or corporation in interstate 
or foreign commerce under any false or deceptive name; 
but established trade name or names which are usual to 
such products and which are not false and deceptive, and 
which shall be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
are permitted. ‘Trade labels which are false or deceptive 
in any particular shall not be permitted. A meat-food 
product, whether composed of one or more ingredients, 
shall not be named on a trade label with a name stating or 
purporting to show that the said meat-food product is a 
substance which is not the principal ingredient contained 
therein, even though such name be an established trade 
name. 


All labels must state specifically the contents 
of the can. If veal loaf, for example, contain 
ingredients or meat other than veal, they must 
all appear on the label. 

Equally stringent are the new rules about 
sausage. The law says: ‘All meat entering 
a sausage establishment where inspection is 
maintained shall be inspected by an inspector 
when received. No meats which have not been 
inspected and passed or which may be 
found on re-inspection to have undergone 
changes which render them unsound, unclean, 
unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for human 
food, shall be employed in the preparation of 
sausage, chopped meat, or similar food products. 

All meat trimmings for sausage shall 
be carefully inspected and assorted under the 
supervision of an employee of the Department.” 


These canning and sausage rules, it will be’ 


remembered, apply only to products intended 
for ‘‘interstate and foreign commerce.” They 
place no restrictions on the small sausage- 
dealer whose trade is confined to his own city 
or county, and whose plant may be filthy and 
whose products may be unclean. The need 
therefore is for a unijorm national and local 
ins pection. 


HEALTHY WORKERS MUST BE EMPLOYED 


Practically all the changes in the big packing 
houses providing for better sanitary facilities 
and cleaning up are in conformance with the 
new regulations. The penalty for non- 
conformance is a withdrawal of inspection. 
Other new regulations of importance are: 

Persons affected with tuberculosis shall not 
be employed in the preparation of food pro- 
ducts. The energetic enforcement of this law 
will deprive many workers of employment. 
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“Retaining rooms” shall be built in killing- 
rooms, for the reception of suspected carcasses 
until final inspection. These rooms must be 
rat-proof and light; the floors must be of 
cement, metal, or brick. 

The injection of coloring matter into con- 
demned carcasses or parts of carcasses is pro- 
hibited. This rule, rigidly enforced, will 
prevent any diversion of the condemned meat 
from the “rendering tank.” 

Dressed meat intended for interstate ship- 
ment shall be wrapped in burlap, cheese-cloth, 
or muslin. Heretofore beef has largely been 
shipped without any wrapping, and exposed 
to dirt and germs. 

No common carrier, such as a railroad, shall 
receive meat for interstate shipment after Octo- 
ber 1st that does not bear the “ United States 
Inspected and Passed”’ stamp. 

All meats, cured and fresh, for export or 
interstate commerce, shall be re-inspected at 
the time of shipment or when received at their 
destination. : 

These precautions are ample. The final 
safeguard lies in the integrity of the inspector. 


DISPOSING OF TUBERCULAR BEEF 


There is practically no change in the rules 
for the inspection of tubercular: beef. Only 
carcasses “‘affected with tuberculosis and show- 
ing emaciation,” are condemned and destroyed 
outright. 
even to the extent of having liver and lungs 
and two groups of lymphatic glands affected, 
are passed for food, if the affected parts are 
cut away. Thus meat from a once tainted 
body becomes part of the food supply and 
mingles with that from perfectly healthy ani- 
mals. People would not buy this beef if they 
knew it came from an animal once affected 
with tuberculosis. Eminent authorities de-' 
clare that this meat is safe if cooked, but much 
beef is eaten rare in the United States. Hence 
the danger. 

In Germany, on the other hand, all meat 
conditionally fit from condemned animals is 
sold “under declaration.” _A license is neces- 
sary to useit, and it is brought to hotels and 
restaurants by the police. There is some reason 
for its being sold in Germany, because meat 
there is expensive and the live-stock resources 
are more limited than in this country. With 
millions of cattle grazing on our Western plains 
and the people willing to pay for really 
healthy meat, there is no reason for the sale of 


Five classes of beef with tuberculosis, . 
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any meat from unhealthy stock. ‘The German 
regulation might well be adopted. 

The rules of the city of Chicago for the 
condemnation of tubercular beef are more 
stringent than those of the Government; the 
city permits the passing of the animal only when 
it is found that the tuberculosis is slight, en- 
closed in a fibrous “capsule,” or calcified by a 
deposit of lime salts and limited to one organ 
and one group of glands. 


SANITARY INSPECTION OF THE YARDS 


I asked Dr. S. E. Bennett, Chief of Federal 
Inspection at the Chicago yards, about the 
effect of the new rules. ‘‘They afford perfect 
protection,” he said: “‘ There is no way for dis- 
eased meat to get by. I am increasing my 
force from 165 to 300 inspectors and these will 
be stationed throughout the canning and sau- 
sage departments, as required by the new regu- 
lations. I will appoint three sanitary inspec- 
tors whose sole duty it shall be to investigate 
the condition of the packing houses. The 
present condition must be maintained. Within 
a month we shall have a chemical and patho- 
logical laboratory as an adjunct of our inspec- 
tion work.” 

“Do you think the packers have met all the 
sanitary requirements?” I asked. 

“Yes, when present improvements are com- 
pleted,” was the reply. “Otherwise they 
would not be getting government inspection 
to-day.” 

“How about the stock for canned goods now 
on hand at the packing houses ?”’ 

‘On October rst we shall begin an inspection 
of all this. All goods falsely labeled will be 
destroyed,” he said. 


THE SHAME OF CHICAGO 


You have seen how the Government has set 
about the task of inspecting meat. Now comes 
the story of Chicago’s shame—the traffic in 
“lumpy-jaw” beef, a menace to the health of 
the city and country. 

Every year thousands of cattle, affected with 
actinomycosis, commonly called “lumpy-jaw,” 
reach the Chicago yards and are condemned. 
The disposition of this diseased stock is in the 
hands of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, of 
which Mr. Charles Baker is secretary. He is 
a cousin of Dr. C. J. Whalen, City Health Com- 
missioner, who, under the city ordinance, is 
responsible for the meat inspection of the entire 
city. The Live Stock Exchange undertakes 
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to have the diseased cattle slaughtered, but the 
loss falls on the stock-raiser, who receives only 
the price of the hide and tallow. The contract 
to slaughter the ‘‘lumpy-jaws” is held by the 
Standard Slaughtering Company, located a 
short distance outside of Packingtown proper. 
The big packers have nothing to do with it. 
When “lumpy-jaw” beef is passed for food, 
the meat is sold by sealed bids and of course 
brings a lower price than healthy beef killed in 
regular packing houses. Thus it comes into 
competition with meat from healthy cattle, and 
there is nothing to show that it came from 
“lumpy-jaw” stock. The men who work at the 
Standard will not eat it. Then why should 
the people who are willing to pay for the best 
meat have to eat it? 

This was the state of affairs in February; 
it was worse in August, for more “lumpy-jaw”’ 
beef was being passed. When I first saw the 
Standard killing-room, it was the dirtiest, 
foulest-smelling place I had ever seen. The 
rafters, floors, and even the doors, were covered 
with filth, blood, grease, and offal. The pens 
outside were not paved and were a foot deep in 
mud. Here, every Friday morning, the “lumpy 
jaw” cattle were slaughtered. Since the meat 
scandal was aired, an effort had been made to 
clean this killing-room, but only the tearing- 
down of the whole structure can work any per- 
manent improvement. .The pens were still 
unpaved. I saw a herd of ‘“lumpy-jaws,” 
with the pus dripping from their abscesses, 
standing almost knee-deep in the filth and mud. 
These same pens were used on other days of 
the week by healthy cattle, for the Standard 
has a general slaughtering business. 

The city inspector at the Standard did his 
duty, condemning in one day eight out of every 
ten “lumpy-jaw” carcasses. The next Friday 
practically the same thing happened. This 
was too much for Secretary Baker. He told 
his cousin, Dr. Whalen, that the inspector was 
inefficient, so Dr. Whalen ordered another 
inspector to the Standard. The second in- 
spector was not so active. On one Friday in 
August, only twelve out of one hundred and 
twenty “‘lumpy-jaw” carcasses were condemned. 
The city inspector who was active in destroying 
“lumpy-jaws”’ is now inspecting canned goods 
down-town. 

Under the city ordinance of Chicago “all 
meat condemned in the city by government or 
state inspectors shall be destroyed under the 
supervision and subject to the directions of the 
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city meat inspectors.” In August two inspec- 
tors constituted the entire city force at the 
yards; a third was on his vacation. The 
other three (there are only six) were as- 
signed to independent plants outside of Pack- 
ingtown. 

After many fruitless visits to the City Hall, 
I found Dr. Whalen in the office where he con- 
ducts his private practice. I asked him if he 
thought two inspectors were adequate for the 
yards. 

“Oh yes,” he replied. “‘They are just sup- 
posed to ‘butt in’ here and there.” 

I asked him if he thought disease could be 
transmitted to the consumer by meat, where- 
upon he said: 

“T have never heard of any —— person 
getting disease from any —— diseased meat.” 

The mistake is in the system which permits 
diseased cattle to be shipped. Herein lies the 
failure of state inspection. I spoke of this, 
while in Chicago, to one of the largest and most 
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influential stockmen in the West. ‘“‘ Diseased 
meat should not be shipped at all,” he replied; 
“the loss eventually falls on the raiser. I be- 
lieve that the result of the whole meat agitation 
will, in the end, be beneficial to the stock- 
raiser. He will produce a better, grade of 
cattle which will hold its own in any part of the © 
world.” 


THE REAL PROBLEM 


No agitation of recent years has been as im- 
portant as the one for clean meat, which has 
already brought about such significant promise. 
How long will it last? The packers’ respon- 
sibility does not end with cleaning up. They 
must stay cleaned up. The Government’s real 
work has just begun, for in a rigid enforcement 
of the law lies the safeguarding of the people. 
It is only in the permanency of the new order 
of things that the whole great industry will 
bear scrutiny. But the country is watching 
and it will pay to be clean. 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AGAINST THE BLACKLISTED 
CONGRESSMEN—THE FIGHT IN MR. LITTLEFIELD’S DISTRICT IN MAINE—THE STORY 


OF THE NEW “LABOR MOVEMENT” 


OUR PARTY LINES WHICH 


AND ITS RELATION TO FORMER MOVEMENTS—CAN 
HAVE RUN THROUGH ALL CLASSES BE MADE TO RUN 


BETWEEN CLASS AND CLASS, AS IN ENGLAND, AND A NEW LABOR PARTY BE FORMED? 
BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


never seen greater excitement. It is 

an eighteen-year-old, paper-making 
Maine town, crowded on an island in the 
Androscoggin River, peopled by New England- 
ers, Poles, and French Canadians, many of 
whom work in the mills, and most of whom 
to-night were massed along the business 
street. Down the street through the mud, 
amid the blare of a band and the flare of fire- 
works, a procession was moving, and as it 
swung around a corner to the opera house, 
men leaped from the pavement—they were 
paper-makers from the mills—and fell in be- 
hind the carriage that followed the band. It was 
the second night of “Labor’s”’ first concerted 
political campaign and the interest was intense. 


R wes Falls, the people said, had 


Samuel Gompers, the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was presently begging 
his hearers in the opera house to bury Congress- 
man Charles E. Littlefield “beneath an ava- 
lanche of votes” as an “enemy to Labor,” 
and his aide outside, Organizer Stuart Reid, 
was making the same demand. The next 
night a similar demonstration took place in 
another town. Meanwhile, thirteen other labor 
leaders were going up and down the second 
Maine Congressional district from Vinalhaven 
to Lewiston, urging workingmen—the workers 
in the building trades in the towns, the paper- 
makers, the lumbermen, the lime-burners, the 
fishermen of the district—to stand together 
against “this enemy of our cause.” Cf course, 
the excitement was less in the larger towns than 
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in Rumford Falls, but there was interest every- 
where. Delegations of union leaders met the 
speakers at every town, demonstrations were 
planned to greet them, halls were in readiness, 
shop-meetings for noon hours were organized— 
it was a real campaign, though coursing in an 
orbit of its own. A fierce state campaign was 
going on simultaneously on the perennial Pro- 
hibition issue; a Democratic candidate was 
vigorously fighting for Mr. Littlefield’s seat; 
local issues were alive—but the “Labor” 
orators advocated nothing, supported nobody, 
simply hammered. away at Mr. Littlefield. 
They did not appeal especially to Republicans 
or to Democrats, though clearly their efforts 
were aimed at Republican union men. ‘The 
newspapers were giving columns of news and 
cditorial space to the campaign, and people were 
talking about it everywhere on the streets. 
This was but the forerunner of similar attacks 
made this fall on seventeen other Congressmen 
in different parts of the country. 

The Labor party in Australia, ever since the 
federation, has held the balance of power and 
lately has compelled such legislation as it has 
wished. The British Labor party at the last 
election put fifty-four Labor members into 
Parliament, and has become a force in British 
politics. Heartened by these ‘“‘labor” suc- 
cesses, the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor decided last spring to endeavor to 
swing American workingmen into politics as 
workingmen, rather than as Republicans or 
Democrats; that is, in essence, to begin the 
formation of an American Labor party. «The 
Federation, which is a body made up of 115 
federated national or international unions, with 
perhaps 2,500,000 members—though it does not 
include the locomotive engineers, the brick- 
layers, the Western miners, and some other 
strong unions—works through national officers 
and a national council. The national officers 
have headquarters in Washington, and there 
they have maintained for years a legislative 
bureau or lobby. They watch all bills that 
they believe affect workingmen as such, and 
they prepare measures and amendments which 
they believe to be in the interest of working- 
men. They bring these before Congressional 
committees or have them introduced by a 
Congressman. ‘They testify, advocate, or pro- 
test before the committees. , 

Sometimes the measures they urge become 
laws; frequently they do not. A law was passed, 
for example, decreeing that on Government 
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work eight hours shall constitute a working 
day. But when the legislative agents urged 
during the last Congress that the law be ex- 
tended so that eight hours should constitute a 
day’s labor for workmen engaged by any con- 
tractor doing work for the Government, their 
effort came to naught. They demanded in 
vain a bill modifying the courts’ power of 
injunction; they demanded the insertion in the 
anti-trust and interstate commerce laws of an 
amendment excluding labor organizations from 
the terms of the law; they made other demands 
—without result. “It is time for action,” said 
the officers of the Federation, or, as Mr. 
Gompers put it: “For the toilers to occa- 


- sionally show their teeth is more effective than 


continually to bellow their throats sore over 
the old political party hacks who are owned 
body, boots, and breeches by corporate power 
and predatory wealth.” So the national coun- 
cil checked off the members of the Congress- 
ional committes that had turned a deaf ear to the 
Federation’s officers and agents, declared their 
intention of defeating them for reélection, 
prepared a plan of campaign, notified every 
union in the Federation of the plan, called on 
these unions for support, and set to work. 
First they blacklisted Speaker Cannon on 
the ground that he had rejected their sugges- 
tions and had made up the House Committee 
on Labor of men known to be hostile to the 
demands the Federation had been making for 
years, though former committees had been 
favorable. They had no grievance against 
the Chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
Representative Gardner of New Jersey, but 
they named the other Republican members 
of the Committee—since the Republican (ma- 
jority) members governed the action of the 
Committee—Bartholdt of Missouri, Conner of 
Iowa, Goebel of Ohio, Haskins of Vermont, 
Norris of Nebraska, and Vreeland of New 
York. They completed the blacklist with 
the majority members of the Judiciary 
Committee, who had acted adversely on 
their anti-injunction measure—the Chairman, 
Jenkins of Wisconsin, Littlefield of Maine, 
Alexander of New York, Parker of New 
York, Tirrell of Massachusetts, Sterling of 
Illinois, Foster of Indiana, Nevin of Ohio, 
Palmer of Pennsylvania, and Gillett of Cali- 
fornia. The first attack was made on Con- 
gressman Littlefield, because the election came 
earliest—September roth—in his district. That 
Mr. Littlefield had carried his last election 
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by a plurality of more than 5,000 was no 
deterrent; confident that there were at least 
3,000 union men in the district, at least half of 
whom had voted for Mr. Littlefield before, 
they believed that even if they did not defeat 
him, the cut they would make in his plurality 
would be a warning to Congressmen every- 
where. At the least they expected to come 
through the campaign with such a record of 
effectiveness that Congressional committees in 
the future would pay closer heed to their wishes, 
though at best they are counting on enough 
success to give a good start to a future Labor 
party and a future Labor representation in 
Congress. 

This is the first campaign of just this kind, 
but in examining the movement, it is profitable 
to recall other campaigns of a similar nature, 
for “labor” has been in politics before. The 
Knights of Labor—a national labor organiza- 
tion which in the late eighties had a member- 
ship of a million and now is practically defunct 
—differed from the Federation of Labor in 
banding together workmen of different trades, 
skilled and unskilled, in one huge fraternity, in- 
stead of keeping the workmen of different trades 
in separate unions as the Federation does. It 
also had political ambitions, whereas the Fed- 
eration up to the time of this campaign has 
kept aloof from politics. Knights of Labor 
ran for office in many places, calling on the 
“labor” vote for support. Some were elected. 
Mr. Terence V. Powderly, for a time the chief 
officer of the Knights, was elected Mayor of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Geo. E. McNeill 
ran for mayor of Boston and received five 
thousand votes, enough to show that if the 
“labor vote’ could have been held together it 
would have held the balance of power. A 
“labor” mayor was elected in Utica, New York. 
In Milwaukee the “labor vote” sent Henry 
Smith, a wheelwright, to Congress. His union 
paid his expenses, and union men broke their 
party ties to vote for him. While the Knights 
were at the zenith of their power, similar 
“labor” candidates sprung up everywhere 
for all sorts of offices. But political jealous- 
ies and ambitions, as well as trade quarrels, 
soon robbed the organization of its strength. 
The union men could not agree on harmonious 
action, and the political programme fizzled. 

In but one place did the “labor movement” 
assume significant proportions, and here the 
result was brought about by the magic influence 
of a personality. When Henry George ran for 
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Mayor of New York in 1886, the unions were 
with him to a man, and workingmen who 
did not belong to unions were equally ready to 
leave their party to vote for him. Union 
meetings were turned into ratification rallies. 
“Labor” orators took the stump for him. 
And there is not a New York union man whose 
memory goes back to the campaign who does 
not believe that he was elected and counted 
out by fraud. Here was the “labor’’ idea, 
but, more than that—here was a man. And 
“labor” went into politics for him with a 
vengeance. In a year or two, however, the 
“labor vote” was back in the regular parties. 
There were two other “labor” candidacies for 
Mayor of New York, but they made scarcely 
a ripple. The Henry George campaign has 
been the high-water mark set by “labor” in 
politics up to the present Gompers movement. 

Subsequently came sporadic isolated “labor” 
campaigns. The 6th New York district elected 
“Iceman” Turner to the Fifty-first Congress 
as a labor candidate. In recent years Haver- 
hill, Mass., largely through “labor” votes, 
elected a Socialist Mayor for two terms, and 
Brockton, Mass., elected another Socialist. 
Dennis Mulvihill, a stoker, was made Mayor 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and there were several 
other labor mayors. It will be recalled that 
Mayor Schmitz, of San Francisco, a member of 
the Musician’s Union, was elected as a “labor” 
candidate. But these elections, except perhaps 
Mayor Schmitz’s, had no particular signifi- 
cance; there was no concerted movement, and 
in some cases, as in Bridgeport and in Haver- 
hill, there was a reaction afterward back to the 
old party lines. One force that counted 
against the success of such movements was the 
policy of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mindful of the part that politics had played 
in the downfall of the Knights of Labor, the 
leaders of the Federation said again and again 
—Mr. John Mitchell, for example, repeats it 
in his book on Organized Labor—that the 
salvation of the Federation depended on its 
keeping out of local politics. 

But as the Federation grew in strength, and 
as its officers concentrated their efforts more and 
more on national legislation, they saw more 
and more clearly that if Congress turned a 
deaf ear to their demands, their redress lay in 
defeating the most stubborn members and 
electing, wherever possible, “labor” represen, 
tatives in their places. They maintain that 
they defeated Representative McCutcheon of 
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Michigan for election to the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. The labor leaders of the district pur- 
sued a vigorous campaign, and took the credit 
of his defeat by sixty votes. “ Labor’ orators 
went into the district of Representative Payson 
of Illinois in the same year, and they declare 
that they turned the tide that resulted in his 
defeat. Mr. E. F. Loud, of California, was 
for years the Chairman of the House Post-office 
Committee. He incurred the wrath of the 
letter-carriers’ union, and labor leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. Gompers, went into his district, 
much as they are going into other districts this 
fall; and the voters not only defeated Mr. 
Loud but sent Mr. Wynne, an out-and-out 
“labor” candidate, to the last Congress in his 
place. At the same time, from another Cali- 
fornia district, Representative Livernash, a 
Democrat, was elected by “labor” votes as a 
candidate in sympathy with ‘“‘labor.’’ These 
two elections, with that of Mayor Schmitz in 
San Francisco, point out the possibility of 
future successes for a Labor party in California, 
though it is true that Congressman Wynne 
lasted only one term. Briefly, then, this pres- 
ent Labor campaign is not new except for its 
extensiveness, its boldness, and its definiteness 
of plan. Some of the labor leaders who are 
campaigning now have campaigned before. 
Now how important is the present move- 
ment? In the first place, its impetus came 
from the recent success of the Labor party in 
England. Over there, however, conditions 
have been different. Nobody has pointed out 
the difference more clearly than five of the new 
Labor members of Parliament who visited the 
United States three years ago in the Mosely 
Commission as officers of some of the strongest 
British unions. ‘They were then preparing for 
the recent campaign—one was already in Par- 
liament. They were quick to observe that our 
militant unions and aggressive labor leaders 
filled a quite different position in the commu- 
nity from that of the conservative English 
unions with their insurance features, their con- 
nection with codperative enterprises, their 
steadily maintained treasuries, their officers 
picked for their executive business ability 
rather than for their fighting qualities in 
trade disputes. The English unions have 
had many more years of life than the American 
unions. They have passed clear beyond the 
period of development through which our 
unions are going. And in the surcease from 
constant strikes they have had time to crystal- 
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ize and unify their ideas. They have made 
many efforts in the last twenty years to get 
into politics but, as one of the present Labor 
members of Parliament once pointed out to me, 
the trade fighting had to be largely done before 
political action on a large scale could be suc- 
cessful. The thorough unionization of Eng- 
lish industry has given the English union 
officers the leisure and the opportunity to turn 
to politics, and the stability and comparative 
peace of the unions has given the members 
time to think about political issues. 

The English labor leaders have another 
advantage even more important. Mr. John 
Bryce, in his “American Commonwealth,” 
pointed out that the sharp difference between 
English and American politics lies in this: the 
party cleavage that is horizontal over there is 
vertical over here. That is to say, the English 
party lines tend to be class lines; in the United 
States, both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic party are made up of people of all classes. 
When the English Laborites, then, prepared 
their appeal, set up their candidates, and began 
their campaign, it was comparatively easy to 
get the workingmen to vote together in a body 
for the interest of their class, for the class way 
is the way in which they have always thought. 
One of the features of American life that im- 
pressed the English union men most strongly 
on their visit here was the constant shifting 
of men from the working class to the independ- 
ent or employing class, the widespread ambi- 
tion to make such an advance. Another was 
the activity of American union men in politics 
as Republicans or as Democrats, simply as 
citizens, and not as union men primarily at 
all. A homogeneous working class was not 
apparent. Workingmen were not thinking 
about political issues in any other way than 
other members of the community. The labor- 
ing class, as a class, has crystalized, to be sure, 
even more quickly in Australia, where. con- 
ditions more nearly resemble those here, than 
it has in England; but British traditions pre- 
vail there also. The brief story given above 
of past efforts to create a laboring-class senti- 
ment in the United States, shows the barren- 
ness of the efforts up to date. Unless condi- 
tions have changed very lately, the English 
Labor success can hardly be duplicated here. 

A former union president once told me that 
he had examined the roll of a Congress several 
terms back, and had found that more than 
half of the members had worked at one time 
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at some trade. Mr. Littlefield, for example, 
worked for some years at the carpenter’s bench. 
Mayors, Governors, Congressmen, Senators, 
and even Presidents have at times in their 
careers worked with their hands. This fact 
has not been lost sight of in their campaigns. 
There are three Congressmen in the present 
Congress who show with pride their union 
cards. Men of this stripe—and our political 
life is full of them—have had no difficulty in 
appealing to the “labor vote.”’ Legislators with- 
out number stand on their “labor” record in the 
state legislatures. Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, 
at a meeting in New York in August to make 
preparations for a reception to Mr. Bryan, 
arose and moved that the programmes be 
printed under union conditions and bear the 
union label. As a union man who was present 
remarked, ““He jumped up and took the mo- 
tion right out of my mouth.” Briefly, political 
candidates have always recognized the inter- 
ests and the demands, even the fetishes, of 
workingmen, indeed of union men, just as 
they have recognized the interests, the demands, 
and the fetishes of other classes in their com- 
munities. A union secretary once complained 
bitterly to me that the members of his union 
would not support his candidacy for the legis- 
lature. They liked “Jerry,” but “Ed” (the 
other candidate, who was not a union man, 
but a lawyer) was as good a Democrat as 
“Jerry”; they knew him just as well; he would 
do as much for his district if elected; and 
frankly, though “Jerry” was a good secre- 
tary, they thought “Ed” would be a better 
legislator. They “couldn’t see where the union 
figured at all.” American workingmen, both 
union men and others, provided that a candi- 
date has made some appeal to their special 
sentiments, have been just as much interested 
in the regular party issues as other voters. 
They have not felt themselves a class apart. 
A delegation of walking delegates once 
called on District Attorney Jerome of New 
York with a peremptory demand. He refused 
to accede to it. One of them threatened him 
with the “labor vote.” He shook his fore- 
finger rapidly in their faces and said: “You 
talk about the vote of your union! You 
couldn’t deliver a single vote in it but your 
own. There isn’t a union man in New York 
who can deliver the votes of his union.” And 
there isn’t. Some of the officers are well liked 
and are trusted—in union matters—but they 
Some, 








are not recognized as political leaders. 
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apart from their unions, have, indeed, been 
active in politics. Several did effective work 
in Mr. Low’s first successful campaign—but 
not as union men, simply as citizens urging a 
municipal issue. And the same condition 
has prevailed elsewhere. The unions have 
not in the past shown a harmony, or a willing- 
ness to follow the political thinking of their 
leaders, that has permitted unity of political 
action. Even where appointive offices have 
been given to strong union men—there are 
several in New York, and others elsewhere, 
that are considered a sort of prerogative—it 
is more as a ‘“‘recognition” of the unions than 
a repayment for delivering union votes. 

It was with full knowledge of these condi- 
tions, however, that Mr. Gompers and his 
associates began this campaign. Working cn 
Congressional candidates only, they reasoned 
that they would avoid all the complications of 
state and city political machines, of spoils and 
jealousies, of personal ambitions. So they 
drew up what they called ‘‘Labor’s Griev- 
ances.” This was the platform. They read 
it to the President and to Speaker Cannon, who 
replied in essence that it was a class demand, 
and that they intended to keep to their purpose 
of serving all classes, and could give no especial 
attention to the demands of any one class. 
Neither admitted that he believed the griev- 
ances were well founded. Here are the griev- 
ances summarized: 


That the eight-hour day has not been extended to con- 
tract work for the Government. 

That the eight-hour day has not been imposed on the 
Panama Canal work. 

That there is no law protecting workmen from the com- 
petition of prison labor. 

That immigration has not been sufficiently restricted. 

That the Chinese exclusion law is not enforced and is 
likely to be weakened. 

That the rights of sailors are not properly protected. 

That there is a clause in the pending Ship Subsidy bill 
compelling sailors practically to enlist as naval reserves. 

That injunctions are being used in labor disputes to 
deprive workingmen of their rights. 

That the House Committee on Labor, formerly friendly 
to labor interests, was so made up in the present Congress 
as to be hostile. 

That the President has forbidden Government em- 
ployees to petition Congress. 


When the President and the Speaker showed 
a lack of sympathy with these grievances, the 
council drew up a campaign programme and 
sent it with the bill of grievances to the unions 
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throughout the country. The programme 
called on the members of local unions to defeat 
all Congressional candidates opposed to the 
Federation’s efforts, and to nominate and elect 
men who would favor “labor” measures. It 
was an appeal, however, not merely to union 
men but to voters at large. 

An organizer was sent at once to Mr. Little- 
field’s district to prepare for the campaign. 
He went among the lime-burners and the 
fishermen of Mr. Littlefield’s home town of 
Rockland and throughout the district, organ- 
ized twenty-nine local unions of men who had 
never been organized before. He visited the 
existing unions, and laid the plans for the re- 
ception of the Federation speakers when they 
should arrive. And when Mr. Gompers came 
and began to talk to attentive crowds, Mr. 
Littlefield devoted the greater part of his 
speeches not to his Democratic opponent but 
to Mr. Gomper’s attacks. He was kept con- 
stantly busy denying the accusations or setting 
forth the reasons for his action. With the ex- 
planation that the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
D. J. McGillicuddy, professed to have no 
connection with the labor campaign, and that 
the Socialist candidate was not considered 
seriously—Socialism does not flourish in 
Maine—the following editorial from the Lewis- 
ton Daily Sun sums up a significant point of 
the campaign in this district that will trouble 
the labor campaigners elsewhere: 

“But Gompers gets funny when he urges his hearers to 
bury Littlefield. ‘Bury this man under the avalanche of 
your votes.’ 

“But what’s the name of the avalanche, Mr. Gompers? 
How shall they mark their ballots to make an avalanche of 
them? Who is this avalanche you’re recommending, any- 
way? 

“We have a can. idate for Congress by the name of 
McGillicuddy, Mr. Gompers. Would you advise us to 
make the avalanche of McGillicuddy? So far as anything 
his bashfulness has allowed him to tell the voters of the 
Second District, he may be a cusseder enemy of Labor than 
even Littlefield, if that is possible. Shall we make the 
avalanche of him and take the chances, Mr. Gompers? 

“You say, ‘Organize, vote together and stand together.’ 
Together with Mac the Mum?” 

As part of their campaign, the officers of the, 
Federation sent a letter to every member of 
Congress, asking how it stood on certain 
specific labor measures. Up to the beginning 
of the Littlefield-campaign they had received 
a good many replies. But Mr. Mc- 
Gillicuddy’s silence was at least a hint that he 
feared that connection with the labor cam- 
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paign would alienate as many votes on the one 
hand as it would gain on the other. And the 
same fear, as shown by the number of non- 
committal replies, seems to operate elsewhere. 

What the Federation leaders are counting 
on is the growing willingness of voters to break 
the regular party lines. The success of Mr. 
Jerome in New York and of Mr. Moran in 
Boston, of the Hearst movement, of Demo- 
cratic candidates for Governor in Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Minnesota, 
spell for them a decline in the strictness 
of “straight” partisanship. Right in the 
Second District in Maine, a Republican dis- 
trict that sent Nelson Dingley to Congress 
before Mr. Littlefield, many of the local 
elections last year, on a Prohibition issue, re- 
placed Republicans with Democrats. The 
leaders do not count on the slowly growing 
Socialist vote, for the Socialists are usually 
fanatically tenacious of their party fealty, 
though they do expect to get some of it. But 
with workingmen voters, now in the Demo- 
cratic column and now in the Republican, they 
feel that they can be a force strong enough to 
shift the movable ones to their side of the 
balance in Congressional elections. When- 
ever possible, pledges will be secured from 
candidates, and in some places “‘ Labor”’ candi- 
dates will run—two members of the Miners’ 
union are running this fall in Pennsylvania. 
They expect in this way to bring enough pres- 
sure to bear on Congress to make it give heed 
to their demands as the spokesmen of a large 
proportion of organized labor. Many local 
unions have officially endorsed their campaign. 
Whether the workingmen will abandon their 
habit of keeping their unionism and _ their 
politics apart and follow these leaders, the re- 
sults of the campaign this fall on the black- 
listed Congressmen will indicate. A_ point 
that must not be overlooked is that Mr. 
Hearst’s political managers are working hard 
to swing the movement over to help the Inde- 
pendence League. 

In the Maine election Mr. Littlefield’s former 
plurality of more than five thousand was cut to 
one thousand. A similar falling off was appar- 
ent, however, in the Republican vote for state 
officers and for other Congressmen through the 
unpopularity of the Republican position on 
Prohibition, though Mr. Littlefield suffered 
more heavily than his colleagues. The “Labor” 
campaigners doubtless affected some votes, and 
they will make some capital out of the result. 








THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
THE KIND OF EMPLOYER THAT MEN SEEK 


r NHE ideal employer is, no doubt, the 
one who gets the most efficient work 
from his employees with the maximum 

of contentment on their part. Under cover of 
anonymity, I can tell several stories of em- 
ployers, and describe certain of the qualities 
that make men popular or unpopular with their 
employees. 

One was a grocer in a small Western city 
for whom I kept books. His salespeople liked 
him because in rush hours he worked behind 
the counter with them, and on the occasions 
when he asked overtime work he was always on 
hand and did more than any one of them. But 
my own liking for him was based on two in- 
cidents which happened soon after I went to 
work for him. 

I was told that every morning I was expected 
to sweep out the office where I worked. I dis- 
liked this small piece of drudgery because it 
seemed menial, and I approached the “boss” 
on the second day and said: 

“Mr. G ,am I supposed to sweep out 
that office every morning?” 

He responded with a simple “yes.” 

There was no emphasis on the word, either of 
command or irritation, or other emotion, but 
it was as final as a judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 

Some months later I had an offer of a position 
with a higher salary. I needed the extra 
money, so I went to Mr. G again, and 
said: 

“Mr. G , I like to work here and I don’t 
wish to leave, but Blank & Co. have just 
offered me $60 a month——” 











“T’ll give you that,” he interrupted, in the 
same dispassionate tone as before. 

I stayed. 

I liked two qualities of the man—his instant 
decisiveness, and the impression he always pro- 
duced that he would stand by his decisions. It 
made us who worked for him feel that we al- 
ways knew just what he could be expected to 
do when he said a thing. 

Another employer had a quality which won 
me in spite of his rather acrid disposition. 
Whenever he set me a task he took great pains 
to make clear just what he wanted done— 
and how—and when he wanted it. He would 
patiently answer any number of questions that 
would make these things clear. Then I 
heard no more of the task until it was due. If 
it were done properly, he merely said, ‘‘thank 
you.” If it were wrong, or not on time, I got 
a scorching ‘‘call-down.”’ His theory was a fair 
one—that when he had given a man every 
chance to learn what was wanted he had a 
right to expect the results. But I appreciated 


especially the fact that between the time the. 


task was set and its conclusion, I heard nothing 
about it from him. Other men for whom I had 
worked had nagged me almost to distraction. 

An acquaintance of mine who employs many 
men has an irritating habit of ‘calling-down”’ 
his employees in the presence of their fellows, 
in a thunderous storm of profanity. Yet ne 
redeems himself and gains the respect and 
loyalty of his men by the fact that he as readily 
makes equally vociferous and public apologies 
to any man whom he has unjustly rebuked, 
calling himself the same hard names. 


A MAN VERSUS A COMPANY 


YOUNG man had made a beginning 
in business on his own account. His 
strong point—his whole capital, in fact — 
was his good salesmanship, and he had the 
ability to select other good salesmen. His 


first venture in business, which took two years’ 
work, brought him a profit of $15,000. But 
it brought him something more valuable than 
this—the demonstration of his ability to do 
business for himself; it gave him self- 
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confidence, and made proof of the soundness 
of his plan. 

He had worked so far with a very small 
capital and he saw an easy extension of the 
enterprise—if he had any money. Sufficient 
capital, moreover, would enable him to make 
many economies and greatly to increase the 
rate of his profits. All of this was sound 
reasoning. Now how should he get the 
capital-that he needed ? 

He wrote out a carefully made plan—to 
organize a company with a large capitaliza- 
tion. He would offer stock to men of his 
acquaintance who presumably had money to 
invest and he would even give a certain amount 
of stock as a bonus. The enterprise gave 
promise of paying at least 15 per cent. divi- 
dends on their investment. 

He took the plan to an acquaintance of long 
business experience and asked him to subscribe 
to some of the stock. The older man sent for 
him the next day and said: . 

“My young friend, you are about to make 
the mistake of your life. You have an excel- 
lent enterprise. You have proved its sound- 
ness and its profit—under your own manage- 
ment and by your own good work. But in 
precisely what does this business consist? 
And on precisely what does it depend? On 
you—on your personal work. When you ask 
me to subscribe to your stock, you ask me to 
put money not on this business but on you. I 
should be willing to do that if your life were 
insured for my benefit. But you can’t afford 
thus to mortgage yourselfi—your judgment, 
your experience, and your working power. 
You are trying to do a very foolish thing. 

“It isn’t the money that goes into this enter- 
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prise that is essential to it. The only thing 
essential to it is you. 

“Tf you get a lot of stockholders and make 
money for them—all right, perhaps; but, if 
any misfortunc befall you, you’ll have no end 
of trouble. You will be morally responsible 
for their investment. I have known men 
whose lives were darkened by just such a 
predicament as this. 

“The only wise thing for you to do is to 
develop your business alone. Be content to 
go slowly. If you need a little money, TH 
help you borrow it. Then all the profits will be 
yours. Expand it only as your profits warrant.” 

The younger man took his advice. He 
used his credit (at first by his friend’s help) to 
borrow small sums at a bank. His credit grew 
with the growth of the business and with his 
good management. And his business grew 
gradually but slowly. 

“T owe my whole success,” he now says, ‘‘to 
this wise advice. I have never been entangled 
in the dangers and deceptions of a company, 
nor had to account to a number of stock- 
holders, some of whom in almost every ccm- 
pany give trouble at some time in some way.” 

This little experience was read to a business 
man who has many interests, and he was asked 
if he thought it worth publishing. 

‘““Yes; there are thousands and thousands of 
men making this mistake every day. Every 
day companies are formed that ought not to 
exist. A capable man who has a good chance 
to build a business on his own skill and char- 
acter ought not to mortgage them. ‘The ease 
with which corporations are formed has be- 
trayed many a man to his hurt—and.thou- 
sands and thousands of investors, too.” 
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HOW ONE MAN SECURED A LAW IN THIRTY- 
TWO STATES 


HE persistent work of one man, Mr. 
William Dutcher, is mainly responsi- 
ble for the passage of identical laws 

in thirty-two states of the Union. He is not 
supported by any political party nor backed 
by any great industry, nor has he received a 
penny in payment for his time, labor, and 


expenses. At the head of the Audubon 
Society, a purely voluntary organization for 
preserving bird-life, he has induced the various 
legislatures to pass its model bird-protection 
law, simply out of love for birds and from ap- 
preciation of their value. This law provides 
in general for the protection of all except 
game birds, and allows only a short hunting 
season. Besides the indifference of most legis- 
lators, Mr. Dutcher has had the active oppo- 
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sition of many to overcome. For example 
he appeared before the proper, committee in 
the Georgia legislature to urge that the Society’s 
game laws be passed. One senator settled 
himself in his chair and, with the air of a man 
who held all the trumps, asked Mr. Dutcher: 

. “Well, what makes you do all this?” 

Mr. Dutcher explained that he was inter- 
ested in bird protection and was an officer of a 
society devoted to that object. 

“Well, I guess you do it to keep busy and to 
interfere,’ replied the senator, “and I’m 
against your bill.” He resented outside inter- 
ference with Georgia’s affairs and his opposi- 
tion killed the bill that session. 

'“That’s where I made a bad mistake,” said 
Mr. Dutcher. “If I had asked him to intro- 
duce the bill everything would have gone 
beautifully.” 

But Georgia passed the act later. The fact 
that thirty-two states have passed the Audubon 
Society’s model law not only shows a great 
quantity of work but infinite tact and judg- 
ment, as well. 

At the suggestion of the Society, President 
Roosevelt has set aside as preserves and breed- 
ing grounds for birds two groups of islands in 
the Great Lakes, Passage Key off Florida, and 
the Breton Isles on the Louisiana coast. 

But it is quite as hard to have the laws 
enforced as it is to have them enacted. Virginia 
passed the model law in 1903 and it immedi- 
ately became a dead-letter, because no pro- 
vision was made for its enforcement. Last 
year Mr. Dutcher went to Richmond to induce 
the legislature to remedy this defect. His plan 
was to tax every gun in the State $1 a year and 
hire game wardens with the proceeds. The 
bill came up in a committee. The chairman, 
a six-foot-and-a-half member from the moun- 
tains, was on his feet in a second. 

“A tax on guns!” he said, almost incredu- 
lously. ‘Well, if I let such a bill as that be 
reported in the House, this will be the last time 
I'll ever be elected.” 

The bill was killed and the only game war- 
dens in Virginia are those employed on the 
eastern coast by the Audubon Society itself. 

In North Carolina, on the other hand, the 
Society holds a unique position. By law it has 
been given the powers of the Game Commis- 
sion. Last year it secured more than fifty 
convictions. The warden at Greensboro has 
achieved fame all over the State by the use of 
a dog in spotting illegal shipments. A crate 
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of birds, no matter how disguised, can neve 
get by without being “pointed.” Along the 
eastern coast the warden has been so active 
that the time-honored custom of unlimited and 
unreasonable killing is being stopped. This 
has so incensed the killers that one of:the nomi- 
nees for the legislature from that section has 
an anti-Audubon plank in his platform. 

All such attacks on bird legislation are 
carefully reported to Mr. Dutcher, for the 
Society has an agent at every state legislature. 

In New York, for example, the baymen and 
hotel-keepers made a determined effort to have 
the law prohibiting spring shooting of ducks 
and geese repealed. But Mr. Dutcher was 
more than a match for them. -He explained 
to the up-state sportsmen that if they wanted 
any ducks at all in season they had _ better 
see to it that the Long Islanders did not kill 
them all out of season. The law was not 
repealed. 

But the Society does not, by any means, 
confine itself to the enactment and enforcement 
of laws. It also carries on a great educational 
campaign. In New York it distributed last 
year 170,000 pieces of printed matter. A 
small part of this strikes at feminine headwear, 
as witness .a leaflet containing the following 
epigram from the late Charles Dudley Warner: 
““A dead bird does not help the appearance of 
an ugly woman, and a pretty woman needs no 
such adornment.” 

Most of the educational leaflets, however, 
point out to farmers the inestimable value of 
birds in protecting the crops from insects. It is 
usually a hard lesson to teach, but here and 
there it takes hold with great force. In Texas, 
the cotton-boll weevil had threatened county 
after county with poverty. Among other 
remedies, the United States Department of 
Agriculture pointed out the usefulness of cer- 
tain birds as enemies of the weevil. From 
this vantage point the Audubon Society made 
a vigorous campaign. Now the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, truck-growers’ associations, and similar 
organizations have taken up the subject of 
bird protection. The people in general are 
learning that birds are the greatest destroyers 
of insects inthe United States; and insects 
damage American crops to the extent of about 
$50,000,000 every year. 

The Audubon Society has recently received, 
by the will of Mr. Albert Willcox, $100,000. 
Such is the result of a man’s earnest and un- 
selfish work, 
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Williams’ °23%2' 


: Those wiry beards that re- 
sist the razor’s edge quick- 
ly yield to the softening 
- influence of the pure, anti- 
septic lather produced by 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Feels fine on the face. 








